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UBEA Salutes 


JESSIE GRAHAM 
The 1958 Gregg Award Winner 


(Story on page 37) 
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... for teaching? 


... for business? 


Schools and businesses use more Royal Standard 
Typewriters than any other make. The rea- 
sons for this are sound. 

Royal ruggedness is a legend. They just 
plain spend less time in the repair shop. Small 
wonder that they bring the highest prices in 
the used-machine market. 

Features like famous Magic® Margin have al- 
ways marked Royal as a pioneer in typewriter 
advancements and design improvements. 


TYPEWRITER 


you 


To these, the mew Royal Standard adds inno- 
vations like Twin-Pak®, the quick-change 
ribbon that helps speed ribbon change in the 
classroom, and finger-balanced touch which al- 
lows lighter stroking on the shorter finger keys. 


For these reasons and many others, it’s easier 
to teach, easier to learn, with a modern Royal 
Standard. Call your Royal Representative 
for a free demonstration and trial in your own 
classroom or school office. 


ROYAL standard Product of Royal McBee 


Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


WHAT ARE THE NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS? 
The National Business Entrance Tests are achieve- 
. ment tests measuring marketable productivity in one or 


more of five basic office jobs: bookkeeping, general of- 


= fice clerical (including filing), machine calculation, ste- 
a nography, and typewriting. In all tests, an attempt is 


made to simulate actual working conditions in an office. 
A Business Fundamentals and General Information Test 
completes the series. The NBETest items are consist- 
ent with recognized educational objectives and canbe used 
with any textbook. Easy administration of the tests and 
interpretation of the results are features of the NBETests. 


Business Fundamentals and General Information Test 


This test covers general education items such as the 
mechanics of English, spelling, business vocabulary, and 
arithmetic; and nonschool-taught knowledges absorbed 
from radio, television, newspapers, and other sources. 


Bookkeeping Test 

The Bookkeeping Test includes the application of re- 
cording techniques, the preparation of statements, the 
locating and correcting of inaccuracies, and other com- 
mon bookkeeping operations and knowledge. 


General Office Clerical Test (including filing) 

This test measures facility in the skills of checking 
and classifying, ability to interpret and produce business 
forms, a knowledge of and speed in locating and filing 
business materials, and other similar activities. 


Machine Calculation Test : 

This test is composed of samplings of computational 
work common to many offices todetermine the facility of 
the examinee in handling them rapidly and accurately as 
well as maintaining a satisfactory, sustained pace. 


Stenography Test 

The Stenography Test measures the ability of the ex- 
aminee to take ordinary dictation for a reasonable length 
of time and then to transcribe the notes promptly ina 
mailable form. 


Typewriting Test 


The Typewriting Test covers the common office jobs 
such as typewriting letters, filling in forms, setting up 
statistical material, addressing envelopes, typewriting 
from rough drafts, and similar activities. 
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WHO BENEFITS FROM THE NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS? 


- - » YOU, the Teacher. In addition to measur- 
ing the achievement of your students, NBETests 
provide a basis for evaluating teaching effective- 
ness within your school. Through the use of the 
percentile table you can determine the extent to 
which satisfactory educational standards are be- 
ing maintained. 


« YOUR Examinees. The achievement of each 
examinee can be compared with other students in 
his class, his school, and examinees throughout 
the country. Certificates of Proficiency are 
awarded to the students who satisfactorily pass 
the tests in the Official Testing Series. Certifi- 
cates of Superior Proficiency are awarded to stu- 
dents who demonstrate outstanding achievement 
on the tests in the Official Testing Series. These 
Certificates are recognized by hundreds of em- 
ployers who give preference to their holders when 
selecting new employees. 


- . - YOU, the Employer. You can determine 
prior to employment the marketable productivity 
of a prospective employee by using the NBETests. 
The tests also provide you with necessary data to 
use in selecting employees foradvancement. And 
indirectly, by improvement in business teaching 
in the schools, you benefit from a roster of better 
prepared prospective employees. Youcan afford 
to recognize holders of the NBETest Proficiency 
Certificates and subsidize the program in your 
local school system; and, too, you can use the 
tests advantageously in your own personnel de- 
partment. 


YOU, the Supervisor in public or private 
secondary school orcollege. You getanexcellent 
measuring device in the percentile table. Here 
is the basic reason for NBETests. This table en- 
ables you to determine where strength or weak- 
ness lies in the business departments that are 
under yourdirection. Only throughthe NBETests 
percentile table can you learn if the quality of the 


NBETesting Centers operate in hundreds of 
schools in the United States and Canada. 
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Center at Boise (Idaho) Junior College. 


instruction in your school is being kept at least 
on a par with that of your contemporary schools. 
NBETests are prepared by educational test ex- 
perts in collaboration withoffice managers. The 
tests are administered and corrected before pub- 
lication, thus providing the most validand reliable 
means of evaluating your program. 


- « » YOUR School. Administration of the tests 
generally promotes the upgrading of the business 
education program withinthe school system. The 
NBETests provide a high standard for achievement 
to which the curriculum must be gearedif the stu- 
dents are to meet the qualifications demanded by 
business offices. 


- . - And YOUR Community. An NBETests pro- 
gram in a community means that the most value 
is received for the educational dollar by assuring 
that business departments produce graduates who 
are adequately prepared for employment. By 
using national standards provided by the NBETests 
to judge the effectiveness of the business educa- 
tion program, parents can be sure their children 
will be able to compete successfully for jobs in 
business. 


WHO PAYS THE COST? 


A variety of methods is used in financing the 
cost of the National Business Entrance Testing 
program. In manyschools each student who takes 
the tests pays the cost, while in other localities 
businessmen realizing the value of the program 
provide financial support. Some schools finance 
the program through funds set aside as a part of 
the guidance program or from a special fund. 
FBLA chapters in some high schools sponsor a 
money-making activity to pay for the tests. The 


importance of testing has been recognized by the 
Federal government throughthe National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, which provides funds in 
the general area of guidance and testing. 


Many NBETesting Centers are directed by 
the city supervisor of business education, 


(See page 43) 
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In This Issue 


> The Feature Section (pages 7-16), 
through its down-to-earth approach to 
teaching general clerical classes, provides 
for an adaptation of the basic techniques 
to other subjects. 


Pm “Services” appropriately describes the 
Section (pages 17-27) which features the 
major subjects in business education. Real 
help is provided for each business teacher 
in finding the solution to everyday class- 
room problems. 


> The In Action Section (pages 28-40) 
is filled with news of UBEA, the unified 
regional associations, and the affiliated 
organizations. Jessie Graham, one of 
UBEA’s most active members, is saluted 
in the section. Dr. Graham is the first 
woman to receive the Gregg Award in 
Business Education. A condensed report 
of the SBEA convention and «an an- 
nouncement of the WBEA convention 
are among the other interesting items. 


> All business education teachers, as 
well as FBLA sponsors, will find valu- 
able material in the Future Business 
Leader Section (pages 41-42). Two out- 
standing projects in the FBLA organiza- 
tion are presented as suggested activities. 


> The Forum advertisers are congratu- 
lated on the attractive presentations in 
this issue. Please use the Clip ’n Mail 
coupons to obtain more information on 
the products or for materials offered by 
Forum advertisers.—H.P.G. 


Editor: General Clerical Forum 


THEODORE YERIAN 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon = 
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Office Practice 
—Versatility in Action 


YOU MAY CALL YOUR COURSE in which you teach integrated 
office skills ‘‘office practice,’’ ‘‘stenographiec office practice,’’ ‘‘ office 
procedure,’’ or some other title in common usage, but no doubt you 
include many of the same objectives and teaching units commonly 
thought desirable by other business instructors teaching similar 
classes. Would it be well, then, to attempt to agree upon a course 
title that could and would be used by all business teachers through- 
out the United States? Wouldn’t this be one type of thing with 
which the newly organized Commission on Business and Economic 
Edueation could consider—standardization or uniformity of terms? 

Many business educators prefer to use ‘‘office practice’’ or ‘‘office 
procedure’’ as a term which encompasses both stenographic and 
nonstenographie skills and information. In the past it could be said 
that this integrated course too often was available only to those who 
were taking stenography. It is still the case in many schools. This 
fact does not mean that stenography students should not have such 
preparation, but there are many more who will be employed in a non- 
stenographie capacity to whom such education is equally or more 
vital; over 40 percent of today’s office workers are ‘‘clerical.’’ 

Office practice is not old in the same sense as are the ‘‘Three 
Horsemen’’—hookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting. However, 
in the matter of a few years it has won a place for itself as a syn- 
thesizing course in the secondary business department. Office prac- 
tice is offered in many forms: a full year, one or two hours a day, 
three to five days a week; one semester, one or two hours a day, three 
to five days a week; a substitute for the last semester of shorthand 
or typewriting; and so on. Many agree that it is a course for senior 
students only—to be taken as close as possible to ‘‘job time.’’ 

Surveys (job onportunity, job analysis, office machine, and the 
like) are useful in determining ‘‘what and ‘‘how much”’ for the 
office practice program. It is the course in the business department 
that comes the closest to being real! Businessmen see much sense 
to it because it approaches job status. It is usually from this class 
that come the work experience students who exemplify the end 
product of the department’s instructional program. 

Office practice is a fertile field in which to apply some of our best 
business education principles. For example, no other business sub- 
ject will lend itself better to individual differences in abilities and 
interests. It provides a wonderful opportunity to guide individuals 
in the correction of their weaknesses—hoth skills and personality 
traits. Such a course permits many different types of classroom 
procedure; it need never be humdrum. Office practice needs to be 
taught, however! Much preliminary planning on the part of the 
teacher is necessary before the first meeting of the class. What a 
great joy it is, though, to supervise a classroom in which there is a 
beehive of activity representing a wide variety of meaningful office 
activities—THEoporE YeERIAN, Issue Editor. 
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New .. . for improved and 
expanded training of general 


office and clerical workers 


GENERAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Archer, Brecker, and Frakes 


Sells office work to the student 
Shows how the office works 
Explains what beginners do 


Builds background for general 
office work 


5. Trains beginners to meet 
employment standards 


6. Tells the student how to 
get started 


Supplementary Materials offer 
additional realism 


WORKBOOK: 


Additional realism in instruction is available 
through the use of a Workbook containing 
forms and business papers for the completion 
of the office projects, plus study guides, sup- 
plementary projects, and a plan for penman- 
ship improvement. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL AND KEY: 


More than just an answer key to all problems 
and projects, the Teacher’s Manual and Key 
includes material on class organization, testing, 
grading, planning, equipment and supplies, 
supplementary references, and ideas for stu- 
dent motivation. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS: 


The supplementary testing program consists 
of seven tests and a comprehensive final ex- 
amination. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: Chicago 46: 

330 West 42nd St. 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: Dallas 2: 

68 Post St. 501 Elm St. 


100 YEARS 


in Business Education 


100 years commemorates the 100th An- 
niversary of the National Education 
Association. 


100 years presents a chronology of busi- 
ness education during the past century. 


100 years includes a look to the future 
by some of America’s foremost leaders 
in business education. 


‘ 


100 years is a ‘‘must’’ for the profes- 
sional library of all business teachers in 
America. 


62 pages Cloth Binding 32.00 
(Reprint of May 1957 FORUM) 


CHALLENGES 


in Business Teacher Education 


1 Businessmen and business educa- 
tors look at what business teachers 
are doing now and the challenges 
they may be meeting in the future. 


za Outstanding business educators 
from across the nation discuss four 
vital issues facing business eduea- 
tion today. 


3 One of the most complete discus- 
sions of automation as it affects 
business education today can be 
found here. 


& The scripts of two historical dramas 
presented at the Centennial Cele- 
bration for Business Education are 
inspirational and challenging for 
business edueators. 


72 pages $1.25 


(Reprint of Winter 1957 QUARTERLY ) 
Order from: 
United Business Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Frpruary 1959 


Test I—First Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Theme Writing 
Part C. Centering 
Part D. Letter Writing 
Test II—Second Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Business Letter with Corrections 
Part C. Tabulation 
Part D. Manuscript 
Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Business Letter with Tabulation 
Part C. Business Forms 
Part D. Rough Draft Manuscript 
Test IV—Fourth Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Index Cards 
Part C. Form Letters : 
Part D. Rough Draft Memorandum with 
Tabulation 


Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 


textbook. 
PRICE LIST 
These prices apply to tests of the*same 
number (Test I, II, III, or IV) pur- 
chased in multiples of 10. 
10 tests and 1 manual. $1.00 
20 tests and 1 manual ss 1.60 


30 tests and 1 manual 2.10 
40 tests and 2 manuals... —- 2.60 
50 tests and 2 manuals 3.00 
60 tests and 2 manuals =: 3.45 
70 tests and 3 manuals == 3.85 
80 tests and 3 manuals --- 420 


90 tests or more—50 cents each ten tests 
Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 
Specimen set (1 copy of each test 
and manual )—$1.50. 


VOLUME XIV, Students Typewriting Tests 


Successful teachers of typewriting use and approve a 
testing program that reflects the requirements 
of the modern office. . . . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in. 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen 
tation and revision by specialists in business education 
Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 
Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 
Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the 
National Council for Business Education. Later revisions 
were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. Volume XIV, the most recent volume, was 
released in 1958. The new series was prepared by Ruthetta 
Krause and a committee representing the Research Founda- 
tion of UBEA. It is the policy of the sponsor of these tests 
to conduct a continuous program of research and make re- 
visions as deemed advisable. 


A manual for teachers which in- 
cludes complete instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 
each order. 


TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


Volume XIV 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose ¢ 


in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of the same test. 
copies of Test I (multiples of ten) Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
isan si of Education or school order forms. 


ebb copies of Test II (mu!tiples of ten) 


ae copies of Test III (multiples of ten) | Name and Title 


soem copies of Test IV (multiples of ten) School or Organization 


specimen sets 


_ Address City & State 
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Fifteen Suggestions for Clerical Practice Classes 


By SHERWOOD FRIEDMAN 
Samuel Huntington Junior High School 
Jamaica, New York 


XPERIENCED secretarial studies teachers have 

asked many basic and elementary questions concern- 
ing the teaching of clerical practice. Some of these 
teachers are highly skilled in presenting stenography 
and typewriting lessons but, when assigned an office 
clerical class, are basically unsure of the proper proce- 
dures to be followed. 

Whether this condition results from the relative new- 
ness of the subject in our curriculums, from the nature 
of the clerical student, or from the differences that exist 
between the teaching of a pure skill subject and one 
stressing informational features is not very much to the 
point. The fact is indisputable—secretarial teachers are 
generally somewhat uncomfortable in teaching office 
clerical groups. 

This article includes a number of comments and sug- 
gestions from which the office clerical teacher may select 
in an effort to serve his classes most effectively. 

It is important that the teacher know the nature of 
all of his students in all of his classes. It is vital, how- 
ever, that he know the special abilities and disabilities 
of general clerical students, since, in many cases, such 
students differ widely from those in, let us say, stenog- 
raphy groups. The teacher should have a knowledge of 
such things as the student’s IQ, his personal traits, and 
his achievement in such areas as reading and spelling. 
He should also have a background knowledge of his 
home environment, his achievement in other school sub- 
jects, and his future ambitions. 


Qualities of the Clerical Practice Teacher 


A superior clerical practice teacher is sympathetic to 
the problems of a learner, displays warmth and a hu- 
mane attitude towards his students, possesses infinite 
patience, is enthusiastic, has the willingness and ability 
to adjust to new and sometimes trying situations, has 
respect for his students, has a sense of humor and of 
proportion, and is aware of the current surveys of cler- 
ical activities. He uses these as a point of departure in 
his classes, and seeks to improve his knowledge of the 
best methodology and practices in the field of clerical 
practice teaching. 


Practical Teaching Suggestions 


Given a willing, enthusiastic teacher who is possessed 
of each of the qualities just named and who is well 
aware of the nature of his students, what specifically 
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and JACK GROSSMAN 
Grace H. Dodge Vocational High School 
New York, New York 


can be done in the office clerical classroom to meet the 
needs of these students? Following are fifteen practical 
teaching suggestions from which teachers can select 
ideas in handling their classes. 


1. General lesson pattern to be used. Wherever pos- 
sible the class should meet in a machines room so that 
class assignments may be typewritten rather than hand- 
written, thus adding to the typewriting proficiency of 
the student. Likewise, provision may be made for the 
learning of other machines in the room, such as dupli- 
cating, adding and calculating, transcribing, and others. 
Teachers fortunate enough to use an office clerical lab- 
oratory, well equipped with a full complement of busi- 
ness machines, may organize advanced classes under the 
rotation plan with departments simulating those of the 
business office. Departments or positions such as the 
following may be established: manager, assistant man- 
ager, receptionist, stock clerk, bookkeeper, switchboard 
operator, duplicating department, transcribing and 
typewriting department, and adding and calculating 
department. Under such a procedure, the use of time 
ecards and a time clock is helpful in establishing an 
office atmosphere. 

Most beginning classes, however, must learn basic 
clerical facts before applying them. Such facts are usu- 
ally presented from a clerical practice textbook. 

Because many students in an office clerical class may 
be of a nonacademic bent, a procedure involving con- 
stant class discussion at a lock-step pace for the entire 
group is not as satisfactory as one in which provision 
is made for students to attack, at their own individual 
rates, the problems in a textbook unit. At various stages 
of the lesson, the teacher should call for class attention 
and discuss with the group specific difficulties as they 
arise. At other times during the lesson, the teacher 
should be at the desks of his students, counseling, ex- 
plaining, teaching, urging, and cautioning on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

A suggested plan of lesson procedure might be as 
follows: 

A. Homework check: The first few minutes of the 
period should be devoted to a brief check of the home- 
work assignment of the previous day. 

B. Presentation: After motivating the new phase to 
be learned (and it is extremely important to ‘‘sell’’ the 
class on the need for the new knowledge or skill to be 
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“Many good lessons may be marred by a repetitious approach which causes a student reaction of boredom.” 


acquired), the teacher should present this material in 
one of the ways described under suggestion 2 listed 
later. 

C. Student drill: Following the presentation, the 
students should be asked to complete, at their own best 
speeds, the problems included in the textbook unit. 

D. Additional presentation: During the course of 
the class period, the teacher should interrupt the class 
for a brief discussion of significant phases of the unit 
which may involve English usage, personality-improve- 
ment factors, and so on. 

E. Homework assignment: Students should be asked 
to complete, at home, any material not completed in 
class. The teacher should motivate the class to the need 
for diligent classroom application, with its consequent 
reward of a shorter homework assignment. 


2. Gaining variety of presentation. One of the pit- 
falls for many teachers, both experienced and inexperi- 
enced, is that of using an unvaried lesson pattern daily. 
Many good lessons may be marred by a repetitious ap- 
proach which causes a student reaction of boredom. Of 
course, normal classroom routines should be standard- 
ized, but the presentation of new materials should be 
based on a variety of methods. For example, new work 
may be presented in one or more of the following ways: 

A. Student committees may present a report to the 
class. 

B. A dramatization based on new work may be given 
by selected students. 

C. The teacher, or a highly competent student, may 
demonstrate a particular skill. 

D. A visitor, such as a businessman or another teach- 
er, may speak to the class. 

E. Films or filmstrips dealing with the new work 
may be shown. 

F. A series of questions based on new material may 
be placed on the board. The class should be asked to 
locate the answers from selected portions of the text- 
book. 

G. Students may be asked to report in class on the 
answers to an assignment given the day before. 

H. The teacher, or a student chairman, may conduct 
a full-seale discussion of new work. 


3. Discussing subject matter. An area of clerical 
practice that lends itself readily to the development of 
critical thinking by the students is that concerned with 
the discussion of new subject matter. The teacher should 
grasp every opportunity to require students to respond 
to questions in full and complete sentences, whether 
orally or in writing. Responses should indicate a thor- 
ough and complete understanding of the subject under 
discussion. Above all, students should be cautioned to 
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use their words and to avoid memorization or rote 
repetition of textbook material. Discussion in clerical 
practice may be based upon a previous assignment of 
textbook reading, presentation of a report, viewing of 
a film, observations made on a trip, or opinions formed 
through past experience. 


4. Improving English. Students interested in work- 
ing in an office must have a knowledge of, and the ability 
to use, correct English. As a result, the teacher of cler- 
ical practice should plan for daily class assignments or 
home assignments involving work in technical English. 
In fact, an excellent plan for most teachers to follow 
is that of providing a complete overview of the major 
areas of technical English as one of the objectives of 
the office clerical course. Improvement of students’ 
technical English may be developed by means of a two- 
pronged approach: 

A. Written work done by students should be scanned 
and errors in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
grammar, and usage should be corrected functionally, 
as they occur. 

B. A planned approach should be provided involv- 
ing the daily presentation of at least one element of 
technical English along with practice work based on 
the new presentation. In addition, growth in spelling 
ability and word usage should be developed by means 
of a planned, daily attack on specific words. 


5. Improving arithmetic. An overwhelming propor- 
tion of office workers are involved in activities which 
require them to use arithmetic in their daily work. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that the good teacher of cler- 
ical practice should provide regular class and home as- 
signments involving the use of fundamental arithmetic 
functions. The basic processes of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division should be reviewed by 
means of daily exercises. It may also be valuable to 
prepare a plan of work involving the coverage of basic 
areas of calculation such as the use of aliquot parts, 
common fractions, decimals, percentages, and weights 
and measures. Finally, all clerical practice students 
should be prepared for office work by means of regular 
assignments of calculation problems based on real busi- 
ness situations. 


6. Improving personality. Perhaps the most diffi- 
cult area of instruction within which the clerical prac- 
tice teacher must operate is that concerned with per- 
sonality improvement. Certainly, the development of 
good personal attributes is a desirable objective of every 
curriculum. However, since the student in clerical prac- 
tice is receiving training designed to make him an ac- 
ceptable office worker, there must be specific and praec- 
tical plans made by the teacher to aid all students in 
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the development of those personality characteristics 
which are needed for success in office work. The teacher 
may find it valuable to use some or all of the following 
techniques: 

A. Set an excellent example for the students through 
his own speech, appearance, dress, and pattern of 
behavior. 

B. Provide for regular classroom routines that match 
those required in a good office. For example, insist on 
good attendance, punctuality, neatness, courtesy, ac- 
curacy, appropriate dress, proper speech, and regard 
for the rights of others. 

C. Afford ample opportunity for discussions of situ- 
ations involving personality as applied to practical life 
problems. 

D. Set up dramatizations wherein the participants 
are students who are given a practical situation and are 
asked to develop it extemporaneously. 

E. Use personality check lists for the rating of stu- 
dents. Go over these lists periodically on a class and 
individual basis. 


7. Teaching indexing and filing. The teacher of cler- 
ical practice cannot take for granted the fact that stu- 
dents knowing the alphabet will be able, ipso facto, to 
index and file business papers. A carefully planned 
teaching procedure should be followed, involving some 
or all of the following details: 

A. Use a step-by-step approach to instruct the class 
in the basic rules of alphabetic indexing and filing. 

B. Try to make all filing practice realistic by using 
names that come from actual source material. 

C. Grasp the opportunity provided by filing prob- 
lems to give the students practice in the spelling and 
pronunciation of a ‘vide variety of names. Develop 
through such training a respect by the students for all 
names, regardless of how unusual they may seem. 

D. Make use of actual letters, index cards, or paper 
eut to specified sizes for regular filing problem practice. 
Some teachers solicit letters or carbon copies from tran- 
scription classes and use them in filing problems. 


8. Checking homework. Regular homework assign- 
ments should aid clerical practice students to grow and 
develop in their knowledge of the subject. To assure 
the greatest degree of benefit by students from home- 
work, however, the teacher must do his part by cheek- 
ing snd grading homework. Any number of acceptable 
methods may be used, such as (a) collecting work and 
checking it or having student monitors check it; (b) 
having selected students place answers to problems on 
the board, while the class checks its work against the 
board work; (¢c) calling on students to read aloud their 
answers to the problems; (d) checking work at students’ 
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desks while they are working on a class assignment ; and 
(e) giving a short test based on the homework. 


9. Using notebooks or workbooks. Many teachers 
have found it valuable to require all office clerical stu- 
dents to maintain a term notebook or workbook. The 
notebook or workbook becomes the repository of answers 
to all problems covered during the term. It also pro- 
vides each student with accurate samples of business 
forms and records. If properly developed, it may serve 
as a source book, or a kind of summing up of the work 
of the course. Notebooks or workbooks should be checked 
by the teacher at regular intervals and grades should 
be assigned for accuracy, neatness, and completeness 
of work. 


10. Handling individual differences. Because the stu- 
dents in office clerical classes differ widely in native 
ability, it is important to provide ample opportunities 
for challenging the brighter students and, at the same 
time, for accommodating the slower learners. Brighter 
students may be called upon to take part in class drama- 
tization, to serve on presentation committees, to place 
solutions on the blackboard, to earn extra credit by solv- 
ing the more difficult textbook problems, to make sup- 
plementary reports based on outside reading, to read 
for the class from the basic textbook material, to dem- 
onstrate for the class certain skills being presented, or 
to help publish a class newspaper. Extra eredit assign- 
ments should be provided each day to accommodate 
those students who complete the assigned work for the 
period. 

Slower students may be accommodated by eliminating 
from their assignment the more difficult arithmetic 
problems or any other problems that, in the teacher’s 
judgement, they are incapable of grasping. It is impor- 
tant that the textbook or printed materials supplied to 
students be carefully written on the level of student 
comprehension, yet not be ‘‘written down”’ to students. 


11. Bringing the office situation into the classroom. 
Students learn best when they can see the application 
of their learnings to the business picture. If possible. 
arrangements should be made with a local businessman 
to have the class visit his office and to observe, at first 
hand, the filing system that has been theoretically dis- 
cussed or the mailing department that they have been 
simulating. Failing this, a tour of the school offices may 
assist in giving students the flavor of clerical work. 
The businessman may sometimes be flattered by an invi- 
tation for him or his representative to visit the class and 
to discuss things which have been taken up with the 
group but which sound much more appealing coming 
from him. A work experience program may even be 
initiated within the walls of the school or, better still, 
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with local business houses. An out-of-school work ex- 
perience program may be on an after-school or alternate 
work and study basis. If business machines are avail- 
able in the classroom, it may be advisable to spend ample 
time on these even if this means more textbook work to 
be done at home. If these machines are not available, 
they may be demonstrated in the classroom by local 
business machine companies interested in selling their 
products. 


12. Using conerete aids. Careful preparation of les- 
sons is probably even more important in office clerical 
classes than in other secretarial areas. Students in the 
former groups need to see and feel the objects being 
diseussed rather than merely read or talk about them. 
The teacher who brings to class envelopes, hand letter 
openers, a postal scale, and a roller for sealing is bound 
to gain greater student interest and attention as he pre- 
sents mailing procedures than will the teacher who re- 
lies solely on textual material. Likewise, there is a 
wealth of filmed material available that will reinforce 
the teacher’s explanations and will provide a welcome 
break in the week’s routines. Also, the use of the tape 
recorder or the telephone company’s teletrainer is pro- 
ductive of much student interest as telephone conversa- 
tions are studied. 


13. Reviewing and testing. Clerical practice is a sub- 
ject requiring constant repetition lest carefully taught 
materials blur in students’ minds with the passage of 
time. Some textbooks provide for spiral reviews 
throughout all units so that, as new materials are being 
learned, previously acquired facts and techniques may 
be systematically reviewed. The use of chapter and mas- 
ter reviews is also helpful in grouping together signifi- 
eant points to be remembered. 

Short quizzes and formal tests are also helpful in en- 
couraging learning. Many teachers find the use of the 
short quiz at the very start of the lesson to be of great 
help in getting the class down to work. Whenever the 
test is given, it is important that it be expressed in sim- 
ple language. The use of objective tests (stressing mul- 
tiple choice, matching, and true-false) is more satisfec- 
tory than the essay type. The completion question is 
best attacked by office clerical students when it consists 
of blanks to be filled in from among a list of possible 
answers given. Frequently, the use of extra-credit ques- 
tions at the close of an examination has the value of 
raising students’ grades when otherwise they might be 
consistently low. Within the limits of funds available, 
it is often helpful to secure printed self-appraisal. em- 
ployment, prognostic, and aptitude tests as an aid in 
understanding students’ potential. It is important to 
realize, whatever the nature of the test, that it must 
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be on the level of the students’ ability and that there 
must be good opportunity for success. 


14. Making the room attractive. Student aid should 
be enlisted wherever possible in making the office cler- 
ical room attractive. Monitors should be assigned to 
assist in posting students’ work, posters, charts, photo- 
graphs, and the like. Actual business forms supplement- 
ing the lesson should be posted to enrich discussion. 
The employment of color in the room is also helpful in 
enlivening the classroom atmosphere. 


15. Rewarding achievement. The wise teacher should 
recognize that clerical practice students have had little 
opportunity for success and should institute an awards 
and prizes program calculated to make his students ful- 
fill their potential. There is something worthy of praise 
in the most recalcitrant and poorest worker in the class 
if the teacher will but look for it. In a page of scrawled 
writing, surely one word or writing feature is worthy of 
praise, and the teacher who singles this out for positive 
comment may be rewarded by improvement that would 
not follow a negative approach. 

Extra credit should be offered liberally. The gold star 
which was sought so avidly by the kindergarten pupil 
is Just as anxiously received by the office clerical stu- 
dent. <All that is needed is a change in the symbol. If 
stars are considered juvenile by the office clerical stu- 
dent, additional points added to his grade or a paper 
posted on the classroom bulletin board is not. At the 
contributors’ schools, clerical practice students may win 
the following awards: placement on the departmental 
bulletin board honor roll; a gold or blue award symbolic 
of highest class averages; certificates for rapid filing, 
accurate arithmetic, superior handwriting, junior or 
senior superior business work, progress, and many other 
individual class awards. 

An over-all word of caution should be offered. Praise 
for successful achievement should be given publicly and 
with much fanfare; censure and criticism, however, 
should be administered privately and in such a manner 
that the adolescent will be able to retain his self-respect 
and will not feel it necessary to defend himself before 
his peers. 

In Conclusion 

Experienced teachers and supervisors generally rec- 
ognize that there is no one approach which leads to sue- 
cess in teaching. While methods and approaches may 
vary, however, there are certain constants or basics 
which aid teachers. The 15 items discussed in this article 
may serve as constants in the field of clerical practice. 
They are recommended to the teacher of clerical prac- 
tice as suggestions which may aid him to achieve success 
in his chosen profession. 
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Secretarial Work in 1959 


A secretary is a composite of all office workers 


By IRENE PLACE 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


N THESE DAYS WHEN many women in this high- 
i ly industrialized society in which we live in the 
United States work outside the home, much is writ- 
ten and said about occupations for them. One of the 
most generally accepted occupations for women is sec- 
retarial work. The title ‘‘secretary’’ has been variously 
defined. Millions of words have been written—books, 
articles, dissertations, theses—about who a secretary is, 
what a secretary does, what a secretary needs to know, 
how a secretary becomes successful, where secretaries 
work, and so on. And, one wonders why we write so 
much about just one job title when there are 40,022 
more in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. What 
are we trying to prove? What are we trying to sell? 
An effort to answer these questions results in the fol- 
lowing observations: 

1. It is customary in the United States for women to 
work outside the home. They do so in increasing num- 
bers. Today about 33 percent are so employed. 

2. More women work in clerical occupations than in 
any other general occupational grouping: 


Operative 21 
Service (except private household) 12 
Professional, technical 10 
Private household (domestics) — 10 


3. The interpretation of the term ‘‘clerical’’ remains 
vague. It refers primarily, however, to office workers 
concerned with processing information. According to 
this interpretation, secretaries are office clerical workers. 

4. Business white-collar jobs have tended to split into 
two levels: clerical and managerial. Women predomi- 
nate in the clerical; men, in the managerial. The diver- 
gence between salaries paid in these two levels has con- 
tinued to widen. The pattern of promoting from cler- 
ical to managerial positions has faded. Men, therefore, 
seek an education that qualifies them to start initially 
as ‘‘managerial’’ trainees. More and more, this tends to 
be college training. Whereas, initial clerical and secre- 
tarial positions tend to be filled by high school or busi- 
ness school graduates. 

5. In spite of the split in business white-collar jobs 
and the characteristics each level has acquired, business 
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is very dependent upon its clerical workers. In spite of 
trends toward mechanizing and automating business in- 
formation processing activities, the need for competent 
clerical workers remains significant—a vital business 
operative function. But, the supply of employees kas 
been threatened and at the very time when the need for 
office workers has increased. 

6. In education, the number of girls being graduated 
from high school and attending (if not being graduated 
from) college has increased rapidly. They tend, how- 
ever, increasingly to look for opportunities with more 
future than that offered an office clerical worker. This 
is particularly true as opportunities for women expand 
in other occupational fields. After all, office clerical 
work is an ‘‘old’’ area of opportunity for women. For 
those who are characteristically intrigued by the new 
and unexplored, office clerical work has lost glamour for 
this reason alone. 

7. The result of all the above is that those who believe 
in secretarial work as a sound and safe occupational 
area for women find themselves defending it. They find 
themselves studying and writing to prove their point 
of view. Business educators conduct studies to identify 
the status of secretarial work, the education needed, and 
the range of opportunities that exist within it. This ex- 
plains, therefore, in part at least, why so much has been 
written about secretarial work. 

Here is an occupational area, tried, true, and impor- 
tant, where real opportunities for women of average or 
better abilities are known to exist. Here is an area of 
business administration in which women have proved 
their worth. In many organizations, the position of sec- 
retarial assistant to a top administrator (sometimes 
called an executive secretary) is the highest held by a 
woman in that organization. Secretarial work continues 
to be an area in which any coeducational institution 
which prepares persons for business must develop a 
strong and careful curriculum. This is particularly im- 
portant as women work more years of their lives. A 
recent statement by the National Manpower Council 
says that ‘‘today’s schoolgirls may spend 25 years or 
more in work outside the home.”’ 

The term ‘‘secretary’’ describes a number of posi- 
tions as well as a range of occupations from the neo- 
phyte stenographer-secretary to the executive secretary. 
The duties performed vary a great deal depending upon 
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the type and size of the business, the size of the com- 
munity, the personality, status, and ability of the ‘‘man- 
ager,’’ and the ability of the secretary. It is sometimes 
said that a good secretary, particularly an executive 
secretary, must be a ‘‘Jack of all trades.’’ In the small 
office, the duties are likely to be varied because the sec- 
retary must handle all phases of the business routines 
of processing information. Secretaries may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

1. Private secretary—a close assistant to an execu- 
tive in all the activities in which he is engaged. 

2. Public secretary—usually called a public stenog- 
rapher. A public secretary takes dictation, duplicates 
materials, helps to arrange special programs, and so 
forth, on an individual fee basis for many different peo- 
ple in various kinds of work. 

3. Executive secretary—in reality a part ‘‘secretary”’ 
and part ‘‘manager.’’ She relieves an executive of as 
much managerial detail as possible. Some trade, pro- 
fessional, or fraternal associations also have an executive 
secretary. Such an employee, however, is in a major 
sense a director of the association’s affairs with respon- 
sibilities covering the entire range of the association’s 
program. 

4. Corporation secretary—although secretary is used 
in the title, the position is that of a corporate executive 
rather than that of a secretary to such an executive. 

The results of a survey of some four thousand secre- 
taries, conducted a few years ago by the National Sec- 
retaries Association, identifies the average secretary to 
the average businessman as a single woman, approxi- 
mately 36 years of age. She has already been emploved 
in three different companies and has worked for from 
one to five years for her present boss. There is a one- 
third chance that she uses an electric typewriter and an 
adding machine. In addition to the normal duties of 
taking dictation and typewriting letters, she relieves the 
boss of many minor executive responsibilities. She makes 
appointments for him, tactfully handles callers, handles 
much of his personal mail, and writes some letters on 
her own initiative. 

Speaking at a convention of the National Secretaries 
Association in 1955, Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the 
United States, said, 


The average secretary is a woman approximately 32 
years of age with twelve years of experience in her work. 
She can take dictation at 120 words a minute and tran- 
scribe it at 70. She is adept at spelling, punctuating, de- 
teeting grammatical errors, developing and maintaining 
filing systems, greeting callers, handling telephone calls, 
reconciling checking accounts, preparing statements and 
reports. She is intelligent, alert, interested, and agreeable. 
She possesses a good memory, she keeps confidences, is a 
mind reader, shows no prejudice, possesses a strong sense 
of loyalty, and is smartly groomed and dressed at all times. 
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Along with her technical skill, it is the secretary’s 
personality and personal qualifications that raise her 
above the level of an ordinary stenographer to the posi- 
tion of a confidante or executive assistant. The essen- 
tials of a good personality can be developed by one who 
is willing to try and has determination. There are many 
personal qualities that a secretary must have in order 
to succeed. These are in addition to skills and knowl- 
edges that range from the ability to record and tran- 
scribe the spoken word grammatically and accurately, 
organize and file materials so that they can be found 
when needed, and handle callers, to the ability to main- 
tain good human relations. 

An Underwood Corporation investigation of secre- 
tarial characteristics most admired by bosses resulted 
in a variety of answers. The most highly regarded 
characteristic, however, was initiative. It was placed 
first on the list by 46 percent. In many cases it was 
coupled with loyalty to the company. The second most 
desirable characteristic was the ability to turn out neat, 
error-free correspondence at a reasonable speed. 

A secretary must show initiative. Initiative is neces- 
sary when handling work entrusted to her. It may also 
be the very crux of her own advancement. Initiative 
is generally a basis for success in any occupation, as are 
determination and perseverance. 

Temperamentally, a secretary should be level-headed. 
There is no room for artistic temperament and eccen- 
tricities. A secretary must be emotionally mature and 
controlled. When a crisis arises, a secretary is expected 
to meet it—in fact, to minimize it. She needs to be 
cheerful, constant, dependable, and tactful. Tact is par- 
ticularly important because sometimes a secretary is re- 
quired to handle problems replete with human intrica- 
cies. She is in the difficult, yet challenging, position of 
being a ‘‘production worker’’ in the dynamic and often 
competitive world of industrial and organizational man- 
agement and planning. 

Another very important personal quality is the will- 
ingness to assume responsibility. A good secretary con- 
siders the exercise of responsibility to be a privilege and 
an opportunity, not a burden. The secretary who as- 
sumes responsibilities is growing in occupational and 
professional stature and will gain the fullest amount of 
satisfaction from the work. 

For efficient performance, there are also the impor- 
tant personal qualities of punctuality, alertness, good 
memory, and dependable health. 


Education for Secretaries 


From the foregoing, it can be concluded that to some 
extent a secretary is a composite of all office clerical 
workers. She is a stenographer, a receptionist, a ma- 
chine operator, a messenger, a mail handler, and a file 
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clerk. She is also a businesswoman. Some refer to her 
as the ‘‘first lady’’ of business. In order to function 
effectively as a technical assistant to an executive, she 
must understand the language and problems of admin- 
istration. She must have emotional stability, loyalty, 
initiative, and dependability. To prepare such a secre- 
tary is a large educational responsibility. In fact, it is 
questionable whether any one educational institution 
can help an individual acquire all these qualifications. 
But, it can lay the groundwork; it can point the way. 

Some basic factors in secretarial training that need 
to be faced more realistically than they have in the past 
are enumerated here. Teachers of secretarial subjects 
everywhere need to do what they can, and more than 
they have in the past, to emphasize the importance of 
these factors. 


1. There is more to secretarial education than type- 
writing and shorthand. One who has acquired some 
ability in these two skills is not ipso facto a secretary. 


2. Secretarial work is not all ‘‘routine.’’ There are 


many types of secretarial positions; the range is wide. 
It extends from such initial ‘‘secretarial’’ jobs as an- 
swering the telephone in a dentist’s office to a position 
such as the famous ‘‘Missy’’ LeHand held as super- 
confidential personal secretary to the late President 
Roosevelt. Every ‘‘secretarial’’ trainee has this range 
of potential before her. A real secretarial position is 
anything but routine. But, a challenging, interesting 
secretarial position does not materialize as the result 
of wishful thinking alone. 


3. Education for secretarial work is a continuing 
thing just as education for management is continuing. 
High school graduation is but a foundation upon which 
to build. Continuing education is achieved through self- 
study, adult education programs sponsored by various 
companies and community educational institutions, pro- 
fessional associations, and through business conferences 
of all kinds. Promotion to top positions often depends 
upon college training or its equivalent. 


4. Women are working more years. There has been 
a 60 percent increase in the past ten years in the num- 
ber of working women 35 to 54 years of age. In fact, 
it is estimated that the number between 55 and 65 more 
than doubled between 1940-50 and has increased by 5 
percent since then. Women must take a longer look 
when preparing for employment. 


5. The impact of automation is not expected to have 
a drastic effect in the near future upon women’s em- 
ployment in secretarial jobs but office automation is 
here to stay. Secretaries are going to have to live with 
it. They must be informed about it and take a greater 
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interest in it and the other new developments and trends 
that are affecting managerial work. 


6. Most jobs involve a considerable amount of hard 
work. Secretarial work is no exception. 

High school education and the ability to do stenog- 
raphy are basic secretarial requirements. Many high 
schools have excellent ‘‘secretarial’’ programs that do a 
good job with such peripheral subjects as grammar, 
spelling, filing, and office practices as well as the stenog- 
raphy. 

Many top secretaries have some college education, if 
not a university degree. Education which broadens cul- 
ture and an understanding of fundamentals of business 
administration, and management is reflected in poise, 
attitudes, and judgment. Qualifications for top secre- 
tarial performance reflect the upgrading of management 
and administrative performance everywhere. The time 
may come when college training in business adminis- 
tration will be a requisite for top-level secretarial posi- 
tions. A college education is not, however, an ‘‘open 
sesame.’’ If college women want to become executive 
secretaries, they must work for it which sometimes 
means starting in a centralized typewriting pool. 

So-called trade or professional associations are play- 
ing an increasingly important part in developing edu- 
cational programs for those they represent. The profes- 
sional association which has been the guiding force for 
secretaries is the National Secretaries Association. Es- 
tablished in 1942, the association has made amazing 
progress. With a total membership of about 15,000 
women, it is divided into four districts with a vice-presi- 
dent elected to each. Recognizing the need for secre- 
taries to appraise and increase their skills and knowl- 
edges so as to keep up with the expanding field of 
opportunity, NSA founded an Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries in 1950. Representatives of business and 
education joined with representatives of NSA to devel- 
op an educational and examining program that culmi- 
nates in a Certified Professional Secretary (CPS). 
The examination covers six areas: (a) Human Rela- 
tions, (b) Accounting, (c) Office and Secretarial Pro- 
cedures, (d) Stenography, (e) Business Law, and (f) 
Economics and Business Administration. Started in 
1951 and administered annually, the examination has 
been taken by thousands of aspirants. 

This then is an overview of the secretarial ‘‘profes- 
sion’’ as it looks today. A secretary works in that part 
of any group enterprise commonly referred to as the 
office. This is the place where managers, supervisors, 
executives, and administrators of all types and levels, 
their secretaries, and their staffs work together to direct 
an enterprise. It is a place where ideas originate; where 
plans, promises, and agreements are made; where costs 
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are estimated and recorded; and where paper records 
are kept so that all is readily available when needed. 
In this environment, a secretary handles routine, rush, 
or confidential matters, as the case may be. In many 
organizations, the position of an executive secretarial 
assistant is the highest held by a woman within the 
group. A secretary must have all the abilities expected 
at the clerical level plus certain qualities, abilities, and 
understandings expected of managers themselves. 

Secretarial positions are the cream of clerical oppor- 
tunity within business, government, and industry. But, 
top secretarial positions do not just happen. They must 
be earned through training, experience, ability, person- 
ality, and hard work. 

Success in secretarial work depends, therefore, on 
skill in stenographie and clerical techniques, knowledge 


of business and of what makes it tick, knowledge of a 
company’s products, knowledge of its marketing and 
production problems, personality as shown in an ability 
to work productively with others, and the ability to 
progress with opportunity. It depends on an awareness 
of opportunity and the determination to meet it. Sec- 
retarial work, although a well-established and ‘‘old’’ 
area of activity for women who work, continues to be 
one of real and growing opportunity for them; an op- 
portunity that grows in direct proportion to the increas- 
ing status of management and administrative activities 
everywhere, for a secretary is a participant in such ac- 
tivities. To lay the foundation so that the secretary-in- 
training realizes the full extent of this opportunity and 
aspires to meet it is indeed an educational challenge for 
any school that professes to prepare secretaries. 


A Practical General Clerical Course 


By RALPH SNYDER 
Roseburg High School 
Roseburg Oregon 


ANY BUSINESS teachers and administrators in 
M small and medium-sized high schools experience 
some difficulty in meeting the local need for soundly- 
prepared clerical office workers. The program developed 
at Roseburg High School has been geared to the needs 
of the business community. However, it is not perfect 
nor is it stationary in its development. No business pro- 
gram should be defined in narrow terms or kept within 
set boundaries of learning. Business is dvnamie and the 
business education curriculum of every school should 
be dynamic, too. Business methods change and the teach- 
ing of business subjects must change and be altered by 
business teachers if it is to receive the support of the 
community. The teaching of clerical office subjects must 
be adapted to fit the needs of the business community. 

Curriculum revision is a constant problem for busi- 
ness educators and requires an awareness of community 
needs. Business educators can learn much about the 
needs of business by taking actual business jobs in their 
communities during summer vacations or off-duty hours. 
Constant review by business teachers of current litera- 
ture also helps in the revision of the curriculum pro- 
vided for the modern business student. Additional help 
can be secured by the business teacher who is seeking 
to change and improve his course by participation in 
summer school workshop sessions. 

An important thing in the Roseburg High School 
plan, which has done much to provide the type of cler- 
ical preparation needed in that community, is the fact 
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that the business teachers have been drawn together as 
they have developed the program. Recommendations 
are now being readied for further changes in the pro- 
eram for next year. 

Today, Roseburg is a city of 13,200 in the heart of 
Douglas County in Southern Oregon. The chief indus- 
try is lumbering. National demand for Douglas fir lum- 
ber and plywood has ‘‘boomed’’ many Oregon cities cre- 
ating new school problems, particularly in business edu- 
cation. The traditional business curriculum was in 
vogue prior to the boom—Typewriting I, II; Shorthand 
I, Il; and Bookkeeping I. The need for many newly and 
differently educated persons in the business community 
forced a revision of the curriculum. Retailers sought 
additional sales personnel. Office managers, hard pressed 
to find skilled stenographers and bookkeepers, redistrib- 
uted routine office tasks among machine operators. 

The school met the challenge in 1951 through the in- 
troduction of one-semester courses in business machines 
and retail selling. The original objective was to offer 
a survey course in each field which might lead many 
young persons to immediate jobs in the business com- 
munity directly upon graduation from high school. 

Integration of business machines and_ second-year 
typewriting courses was accomplished by reducing the 
second year of typewriting to a one-semester course and 
reducing the length of the business law course to one 
semester. Students now select either the combination 
of business machines and business typewriting or the 
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business law and the retail selling sequence. The two- 
course block is offered the same period with teachers 
changing classes at the end of the semester, thus elimi- 
nating severe schedule conflicts. 

The evolutionary process that has taken place spans 
a seven-year period. The school has grown from 950 to 
1400 students and the business education faculty from 
three to five instructors. The equipment has increased 
from six manual adding machines to an array of elec- 
tric and manual adding machines, electric calculators, 
manual duplicators, electric and manual typewriters, 
transcription machine, and related instructional units. 
Growth of such a program should be predicated on the 
fulfillment of community needs. Embarking on an ex- 
pensive program of equipment acquisition is both finan- 
cially impractical and theoretically unsound. As the 
business community is convinced that high school pre- 
pared young persons are useful workers, tangible sup- 
port is given to program expansion with resulting high- 
er capital outlays. 

The general aims which are characteristically the goals 
of general clerical courses are embodied in the Roseburg 
program. Each course has specific aims which will be 
discussed later. The general aims are to: 

1. Assist the high school student in preparation for 
employment in a general clerical position 

2. Teach specific techniques in the performance of 
such clerical duties as telephoning, receiving callers, 
handling mail, filing, and recording business data on 
commonly used forms 

3. Alert future business employees of the traits and 
attitudes necessary for success in business 

4. Instruct the student in the procedures for secur- 
ing, developing, and leaving a position 

5. Continue to aid the student in learning more about 
our economic system and the function of the office in 
the total business structure 

6. Assist the student in whatever remedial work is 
needed in the basic processes involved in communica- 
tion and computation. 


Business Typewriting 


Business typewriting has undergone many changes in 
the past seven years. The philosophy that business edu- 
eators subscribed to for years required two full years 
of typewriting in the secondary school. This has been 
modified now in many systems so that a third semester 
of typewriting has been available for the vocational stu- 
dent. The course carried the title Typewriting II for 
several years and implied that it was one year in length. 
To correct this false impression and to improve the cor- 
relation with business machines, it} is now designated 
as business typewriting. 
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Business typewriting is offered each semester as part 
of the correlated program. The business machines por- 
tion of the plan is offered each semester and the classes 
change at the end of the semester with no resulting 
schedule difficulties. Academie credit is given for each 
subject and both are shown on the student’s high school 
transcript. 

The aim of business typewriting is primarily voca- 
tional. Further improvement of personal typewriting 
skill is not recommended as a justification for enroll- 
ment. in the course. The success of the student in the 
course is based on satisfactory completion of Typewrit- 
ing I with a grade of 3 or C or better. Proper counsel- 
ing of each student is an element which should not be 
overlooked by any administration. Students who seek 
entrance into the course with the idea that the subject 
will be an easy course, or one in which little or no home- 
work will be assigned, find the goal of the course is con- 
trary to their desire. Continued improvement in type- 
writing skill as to speed and accuracy is a constant aim 
together with the solving of typewriting problems and 
the production of ‘‘quality-quantity’’ work. 

The equipment available for the attainment of the 
course goals includes both manual and electrie type- 
writers of five different companies. The high school ad- 
ministration has committed itself to a four-year replace- 
ment program so that all of the typewriters are never 
more than three years old. The equipment is thus kept 
in good working order and well maintained by service 
agreements with each typewriter company represented. 

The content of the course includes units of work which 
touch on typewriting problems and production work in 
some of the more likely fields in which the students will 
be working. There are units of work in the fields of 
lumber and lumber processing, law, medicine, education, 
insurance, transportation, government service, and re- 
tail trade. Each unit normally requires five days for 
completion during which time there is continued em- 
phasis on the improvement of typewriting skill. Weekly 
readings of timed-writing scores are taken. Spelling 
lessons are assigned regularly so that the student is 
acutely conscious of the new vocabulary required in each 
of the different fields in which work is introduced. Each 
student has an opportunity to pursue a short unit of 
work on the electric machines on a rotational basis. 
Familiarization with the machine is about all that can 
be accomplished until the number of electric typewriters 
is increased. The student does not acquire a high degree 
of skill in this short time, but is given an orientation 
of the machine and some of the transfer of learning 
problems that must be solved. 

The course is business-oriented and paced for rapid 
movement. The demand for graduates who have been 
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given a sound business background is constant. The 
philosophy of the school does not include the theory that 
graduates have received sufficient training to be experi- 
enced business workers but does hold to the idea that 
graduates should be given a thorough grounding in the 
fundamentals which lead to successful initial job place- 
ment. 


Business Machines 


The business machines course originally carried the 
title of ‘‘office machines.’’ The attempt of the school to 
meet the needs of the business community resulted first 
in the acquisition of six manual adding machines. The 
growth of the community and the expansion and the 
changes in the course were quite parallel. Several type- 
writers and a fluid duplicator were added first and, 
then gradually a cast-off caleulator from the school dis- 
trict office and additional manual adding machines, both 
ten key and full keyboard, joined the inventory list. 
Today, some seven years later, the students are given 
an opportunity to pursue specific business learning situ- 
ations involving the commonly used business machines. 
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The aims of the business machines course are consist- 
ent with the business typewriting counterpart. The ac- 
quisition of manipulative skill on each machine is a 
prime requisite. The filing unit, the teletrainer, the re- 
view of basic arithmetic computations are all co-ordi- 
nated to provide a sound knowledge of the requirements 
of a business office. Success in office occupations is not 
wholly dependent on machine skill. With this fact in 
mind, the student is directed in his learning process 
through units which emphasize the importance of per- 
sonality factors. The development of initiative and the 
ability to follow directions and work harmoniously in 
simulated work conditions are provided by the organiza- 
tion of the work units. An office manager is named each 
week to provide student supervisory control, to give the 
students the chance to manage and supervise, as well as 
the opportunity to take direction from others. 

The equipment currently available includes two 
spirit duplicators; a transcription machine; three elec- 
tric calculators; six typewriters, three electric and three 
manual; and twelve adding machines, two electric and 
ten manual. A machines laboratory has evolved which 
is shared with bookkeeping classes meeting in nearby 
interconnecting rooms but which are scheduled at dif- 
ferent periods to relieve congestion in machine use. Ex- 
panded full-day use of the equipment has thus increased 
the justification for the investment in capital outlay. 

The content of the business machines course is com- 
prised of self-contained units which blend the student’s 
time between individual work on each machine and gen- 
eral class work involving the principles of filing, devel- 
opment of satisfactory personality factors, review of 
basic arithmetical processes, and the use of the tele- 
trainer kit. The learning of the fundamentals of filing 
is implemented by teacher-directed activity and the use 
of a filing manual with practical problems and filing 
kits. The personality unit is made more timely and 
practical through the use of modern visual aids, supple- 
mental reading in current literature, and panel dis- 
cussions relative to the common office personality prob- 
lems. Review of the basic fundamentals of arithmetic 
is necessary because many students have not had mathe- 
maties for several years. The modern business office 
has reduced much of the hand manipulation of figures 
through machines, but many of the smaller communities 
have yet to start the switch to office automation. 

The office-like atmosphere of the classroom and the 
adjoining machine laboratory is an attempt to offer a 
closely simulated work situation. It is hoped that each 
student’s chances for success in business will be en- 
haneed by the acquirement of a strong foundation of 
basic information coupled with a consciousness of the 
importance of personality development. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are 
urged to share their teaching experiences with our 
readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand two hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


CAROL OSTNESS, Editor 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


WOULD YOU HIRE YOUR OWN STUDENT? 


Contributed by Kermit Crawley, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 


OUT OF THE DUAL experiences as head of office per- 
sonnel and chairman of the business education depart- 
ment of Stephens College for the past ten years, has 
evolved some definite ideas and ideals for business edu- 
cation majors which we have tried to integrate either 
directly or indirectly into the preparation of the stu- 
dents in our department. During this period of time we 
have come to some rather clear-cut views that have 
greatly affected our teaching practices. 

Specifically, we have slowly and carefully curtailed our 
offerings in the skills and have urged students to make 
the most of courses in social studies, the humanities, 
philosophy, and mathematics. We have found that not 
only in our college setting but in more and more firms 
there is a demand for graduates who have a well-round- 
ed background rather than just a skill background. 

Formerly we offered four semesters of traditional 
shorthand and urged students to practice and practice 
until they could write 120 wam. Today we offer in two 
semesters a simplified system of shorthand to our begin- 
ners, and urge them to reach 80-100 wam and to acquire 
speed and mailability in transcription. 

We used to stress speed, speed, and more speed in 
typewriting; now we take two semesters to build type- 
writing speed (and it is as high for most students as 
formerly obtained in three semesters) ; and we offer a 
third semester in which great stress is placed on produc- 
tion, processing of forms, and office procedures. 

We formerly offered a course in filing. Today the 
typewriting teachers arrange for the students to study 
filing through practical experience in filing papers. 

This new approach has made it possible for us to trim 
our offerings in quantity and yet to inject a note of 
quality that pleases parents, students, and employers. 

After ten years of experience as director of office per- 
sonnel and several hundred personnel interviews, I have 
also come to the conclusion that we as teachers do not 
always prepare our students for the realities of work. 
I believe that teachers of business students have a 
unique opportunity and a self-imposed responsibility to 
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find out what happens to their students and to know what 
kind of a society their graduates are emerging into. 

Are teachers more concerned about maintaining the 
status quo for themselves than in effecting changes in 
the students that will fit them for modern business? The 
teaching of skills has become only one of the tasks of 
the teacher in helping students to be adequately pre- 
pared for employment. Isn’t it amazing how rapidly 
hundreds of students have progressed in typewriting 
with little or inadequate stimulation from the teacher. 
This is not a ery for such teaching; it is a report on 
what has been done. Think how much greater the stu- 
dent would have done with expert guidance. Think of 
all the devices to ease the burden of teachers of skills 
today—visual aids, mechanical assistance, new and im- 
proved systems of shorthand, and so on. Even with all 
the tapes, wires, and records available, hundreds of 
teachers are still dedicated to standing in front of the 
class dictating to students. 

We, at Stephens College, also believe that skill in hu- 


- man relations is a vital factor frequently overlooked in 


classroom teaching and therefore are endeavoring to 
help our girls obtain this skill. We have tried to point 
out to students that an attitude of eagerness to make 
good, to work, and to get a job done help a great deal 
in convincing a boss they are the person for the job. 

An employer is favorably impressed by an applicant 
who makes him feel that securing a position with his 
firm is a selective process, not just a trial and error 
matter, and that she really does want very much to 
work for that particular person or business in a par- 
ticular position. The applicant who looks the part re- 
ceives immediate attention and then persistent attention 
if she has the basic qualities and skills being sought. 

A curiosity for information marks a new employee in 
a very favorable manner. The girl who gets busy in the 
files and makes a mental note of the persons her boss 
writes to, gets a nod of approval from her boss when 
he does not have to cue her on minor details. 

Attitudes students bring to business frequently hand- 
icap them. Some of these which we try to point out 
through indirect classroom teaching are laughing off 
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years of practical experience to produce 


DICTAPHONE’S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PACKAGE > 


Now, machine dictation instruction takes on a 
whole new practical meaning—the new Dicta- 
phone secretarial course is here! 


Here is what each unit of this new course 
gives you: a new 200-page textbook, a new 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER machine, 18 fresh- 
ly recorded DICTABELT records, a complete 
set of training aids, regular service on the ma- 
chine, and every bit of help you need from ex- 
perienced Dictaphone personnel. 

Each of these units will train up to 15 stu- 

dents. And the rental cost per unit is surpris- 
ingly small. 
That is the news. Here are the details: the new 
book is the most complete work of its kind. 
Into it went all the invaluable experience of 
both Dictaphone Corporation and the famous 
McGraw-Hill Technical Writing Service... 
plus the helpful ideas of scores of business teach- 
ers throughout the country. 


It includes instruction—in logical sequence 


phase of business communication. 


The 18 practice DICTABELTS contain pre- 
cise recordings of every type of dictation the 
student will be called on to transcribe. This 
dictation was recorded in special studios—by 
professional dictation experts. It is all progres- 
sively timed—by precision prompting devices 
—to match student ability. 

And it’s a well-known fact that the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT record com- 
bine to form the most popular, most widely 
used machine dictation method known. What’s 
more, the machine you'll be using will be the 
brand new, effortless TIME-MASTER for 1959. 

The tools of the secretarial trade are chang- 
ing. In the last ten years, the use of Dictaphone 
machines has quadrupled, and enrollment in 
machine transcribing courses has increased 
400%. 

That makes it all the more important for you 
to look into this new Dictaphone course—THE 


—on drafts, letters, wires, manuscript, on every modern way to teach machine dictation. 


= Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. BF-29 
420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, New York 


* Subjects covered in the new Dictaphone Textbook: Business 
* Communication e Secretarial Development e General Office 
Memoranda e Transportation e Communication e Entertain- 
ment e Advertising and Publishing e Banking and Insurance e 
Packaged Goods e Automotive Industry e Metals Industry e 
Textiles Industry e Education e Science and Engineering ¢ 


Please send me your new booklet 
“ON THE WAY UP BEFORE THE FIRST JOB!” 


Social Service and Welfare e Government e Medicine e Law. Name 
This wide range will help familiarize the student with practi- ainds 
cally any field she plans to enter. Text includes a word-mastery 
section for each business discussed. Dictaphone issues a Certif- City pw 
icate of Proficiency to all who complete this course successfully. 
s 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION | 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Service you can depend on the world around. In Canada, write Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. 
East, Toronto... in England, Dictaphone Co, Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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TYPEWRITING 


A MANUAL TYPEWRITING CORRECTION 
TECHNIQUE 


Contributed by John C. Peterson, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


WE HAVE ALL RECEIVED correspondence that was 
accurate in every way except that the general appear- 
ance of the letter was somehow unattractive. The letter 
contained cloudy spots and certain individual letters 
stood out on these smudges, in that they were much 
darker than the rest of the typescript. 

Our attention was needlessly focused on these cor- 
rections. Consciously or unconsciously we formed a 
negative opinion of the writer. Yet, these negative im- 
pressions could easily be avoided in that almost every 
typist has been taught how to erase and correct errors— 
but has he been taught correctly ? 

As teachers, we have demonstrated the techniques of 
erasing and have emphasized the value and satisfaction 
created from a neatly made correction. Yet, every day 
thousands of letters are delivered containing corrections 
that stand out like a ‘‘sore thumb.’’ Now might be a 
good time to ask ourselves, ‘‘Have we taught the prin- 
ciples of erasing and correcting errors that are most 
effective in hiding corrections from the reader ?’’ 

This article will not deal with the more general prin- 
ciples of error correction basic to all types of erasing. 
It will attempt, rather, to develop a concept and method 
of correcting typewritten errors so the reader will not 
know an error has been made. 

In approaching the problem of erasing, typists should 
learn that correct erasing is fundamentally a technique 
of removing or transferring ink from the typewritten 
page to the eraser and then to scrap paper. This tech- 
nique requires a minimum of three separate operations. 
To accomplish this, we need no materials except a type- 
writer eraser and a piece of scrap paper. 

Before beginning the actual process of erasing, we 
must possess the knowledge that typescript is nothing 
more than wet ink. This can be demonstrated by rub- 
bing one’s thumb across the typescript. The smudging 
of the print will vividly illustrate that ink is wet and 
because of this fact it will easily smudge unless the ut- 
most care is used when erasing. This smudging can be 
eliminated by removing the ink from the paper (rather 
than into the paper) in three separate and distinct 
operations. 

With these principles or attitudes in mind we are now 
ready to make corrections. There are two basic considera- 
tions for the typist who makes errors and who strives 
for mailable copies: removing the error and correcting 
by touch. 
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This procedure involves three major steps that are re- 
peated three times: 

Step. 1. Apply a clean eraser to the error by press- 
ing the eraser lightly and moving it about four times 
in either an upward or downward motion depending 
upon the paper grain. 

Step 2. By means of the eraser brush, remove the 
leavings that have collected on the paper. 

Step 3. Then, transfer the wet ink on the eraser to a 
sheet of scrap paper by rubbing the eraser on the serap 
paper. 

Repeat these three steps a second and a third time. 
It is possible that a few more seconds have been taken 
to make this smudgeless correction; these few seconds, 
however, result in a neater and more mailable letter. 


Correcting by Touch 


We have now removed our error and are ready to 
type in the correct letter. If we use our forefinger in 
striking the appropriate key, the letter stands out dark- 
er and heavier than the rest of the typescript. Typists 
using this ‘‘hunt and peck’’ forefinger system of type- 
writing corrections have a tendency to place all their 
concentration and body movement into striking the cor- 
rect key. This undesirable procedure results in a heavier 
and darker letter in the midst of our context. Obvi- 
ously, this technique of the correction process should 
not be used. 

Inserting the correct letter without calling attention 
to it is accomplished by placing our hands in the ‘‘home 
row’’ position and striking the correct letter by touch. 
By using this natural typewriting position, we now exert 
the same stroking force that is naturally employed when 
typewriting in context. For example, if we typed the 
word money and made the error of striking 7 for e, we 
would remove the 7 by the means described above. Our 
hands would then be placed on the home row and we 
would strike the e with the d finger. By using this nat- 
ural touch position the letter e will not be accented but 
will appear in its natural normal intensity. 

In summary, neat and undetectable corrections may 
be attained by following these few simple steps: re- 
move the ink three times, brush away the leavings three 
times, and clean the eraser three times. Dark letters of 
heavy intensity can be eliminated by placing the fingers 
on the home row and then using the same touch to strike 
the letter or letters as would be used in a normal type- 
writing situation. 

The very little extra time involved in these correction 
techniques will be justified by seemingly errorless 
copies. Why not take a few extra seconds to impress 
someone ! 
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ROBERT SWANSON, Editor 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


END-OF-FISCAL-PERIOD (EFP) WORK 


Contributed by LeRoy A. Brendel, Junior-Senior High 
School, West Hempstead, New York 


WHERE AND TO WHAT extent should end-of-fiscal- 
period (EFP) work be taught? Since, in many high 
schools there are at least two—and in some, three— 
‘‘levels’’ of bookkeeping instruction, let us pursue each 
level separately. 

The first level of instruction is Bookkeeping I-B (asic) 
sometimes referred to as recordkeeping. In this level 
the work should inelude EFP instruction through the 
trial balance only. If, at the end of one year, students 
of limited ability can handle problems and practice sets 
involving journalizing, posting, and taking a trial bal- 
ance, and possibly control accounts with supporting 
schedules, much has been accomplished. 

In Bookkeeping I-A—the second level of instruction— 
EFP work, while it will go further, should still be pri- 
marily on an acquaintanceship level. 

Bookkeeping I-A students are better able to under- 
stand and perform the details involved in EFP work. 
Therefore, they should be challenged, not to the level of 
proficiency or vocational competency, but at least to 
know the over-all procedures for determining the ulti- 
mate purpose of keeping records, which is to furnish 
financial statements for managerial purposes. 

End-of-fiscal-period work beyond the trial balance is 
more closely associated with the work of a professional 
accountant than with that of a bookkeeper. While in 
many smaller businesses the bookkeeper still completes 
the entire bookkeeping cycle, outside accounting agen- 
cies are more often called upon to do the EFP work. 
The reasons are obvious: (a) the filing of annual tax 
reports with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and (b) 
the need for expert interpretation and advice on the 
financial condition of the business. 

The bookkeeper who at least understands what the 
accountant is working towards can render much valu- 
able help and at the same time grow professionally un- 
der the guidance of an expert in accounting. 

Bookkeeping ITI, in some schools the third level of 
instruction, seems to be the most logical place to de- 
velop a fuller understanding of and a greater ability to 
handle EFP work. Generally, students who pursue ad- 
vanced bookkeeping do so because of their interest in 
and an aptitude for such work; therefore, they are more 
likely to sueceed in this work. 

Some guiding principles that may be used in teach- 
ing end-of-fiseal period work at advanced levels are: 

1. After initial instruction and follow up, give little, 
if any, help with the trial balance. \ 
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2. Do most EFP introductory work with round num- 
bers. Develop understanding of the work sheet, the EFP 
entries, and the financial statements; do not cloud devel- 
opments by including mental gymnastics in arithmetic. 

3. Teach the work sheet as the ‘‘accountant’s scratch 
pad.’’ Let the student work it out in pencil—erase, 
mark over, cross out. Let him know that the work sheet 
is his business, just as it is the auditor’s, whose work 
sheet, if used, is a means to an end. 

4. Once basic principles have been learned, give little, 
if any, further help on the work sheet. Let the student 
make adjustments as he interprets the data given him. 

5. Develop understanding that the work sheet is a 
‘‘key’’ to completion of all EFP work. Trace carefully 
how EFP entries and the financial statements draw 
upon the work sheet for all their data. 

6. Omit the trial balance adjustments columns—once 
learned, their use will be disregarded in later work. 

7. Develop understanding of what goes into each sec- 
tion of the financial statements, how each part fits into 
the section, and why each part is there. Do not be too 
concerned with the correct form. In any office, copies 
of financial statements are in the files for reference. 

8. Let the student prepare his financial statements; 
record and post his adjusting, closing, and reversing 
entries ; and balance his accounts—all based on his work 
sheet. Do not insist on the student getting a ‘‘keyed’’ 
answer before permitting him to proceed. Let him work 
without fear of serious penalty for errors in judgment 
or computation—errors which provide excellent teach- 
ing devices in making entries after his books are closed. 

9. Once the student has completed his end-of-fiscal- 
period work, based on his work sheet, check his work 
with the ‘‘keyed’’ answer. Then, if an error exists, let 
him try to find the discrepancy. Give him help, if nec- 
essary, as an auditor would give it when auditing a set 
of books. The student should be given help in bringing 
his books and financial statements into agreement with 
the known facts. 

10. Develop an understanding of the function of 
financial statements—to help management. Teach, at 
least on an acquaintance level, how to analyze financial 
statements to broaden the student’s point of view be- 
yond that of merely showing a net profit or loss. 

11. Keep alert to changes and needs that may be 
brought about in end-of-fiscal-period work by the cur- 
rent and ‘‘so-called’’ age of automation. 

In most of the high school bookkeeping instruction, 
then, end-of-fiscal-period work should be understood, but 
mastery of the skills need be developed only by the more 
advanced students who show promise of rising above the 
level of bookkeeping in the offices. 
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pene? the new look The low, sleek profile and sculptured lines 


tell you—this is new. The alive, eager 

in typing response of the individually adjustable 
atc keyboard ...the new IBM 13” Quiet-Glide 
efficiency Carriage that ends the crash of carriage 
stops ...these and 25 other engineer- 

ing achievements make teaching easier, 

help students advance more rapidly. De- 

pendable, easy to maintain—this is the 

world’s finest teaching typewriter. 
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THE CONCEPT APPROACH IN BASIC 
BUSINESS 


Contributed by Jo Ann Hughes, San Diego, California 


DO YOUR STUDENTS understand that money is 
bought and sold like any other commodity? This is one 
of the fundamental concepts students should gain from 
instruction in basic business education. 

Significant features of our complex society, with its 
ever-changing activities, point up the increasing need 
for all individuals to acquire a thorough understanding 
of the economic world in which they live. Instruction 
in basic business education must be designed to enable 
students to make intelligent decisions relative to pres- 
ent and future business problems. It must deal with 
more than mere learning of facts and information which 
students tend to forget easily. Although it is recognized 
that business and economic facts and information are 
important, the learning process only begins here. Op- 
portunities must evolve for students to interpret the 
facts and information presented and to isolate broad 
meaningful concepts. Perhaps even more important is 
an understanding of how these concepts apply in solving 
personal problems. 

Developing a Concept 

It is clear that if concepts are to be developed, instruc- 
tion must be planned which will lead to this desired out- 
come. The problem essentially involved is that of organ- 
izing and presenting the content in such a manner that 
students will ultimately grasp the concept involved. It 
is immediately apparent that the content must be thor- 
oughly familiar to the teacher and that the areas of 
desired understanding, abilities, and attitudes deter- 
mined. Moreover, the teacher must formulate and pre- 
sent facts and information which will readily point up 
the fundamental concept. Then, and only then, will the 
concept be utilized and long remembered. 

To illustrate, let us consider the concept previously 
stated—money is bought and sold like any other com- 
modity. With the concept in mind, the teacher presents 
substantiating facts and information concerning money 
and its function in our economy. The following guide 
might be considered. 

Objectives 

1. To enable students to gain facts and information con- 
cerning the use of money. 

2. To enable students to gain a wholesome and accurate 
concept of money as utilized in business and personal 
living. 

3. To provide students with many opportunities to make 
wise decisions and to think through new concepts in solv- 
ing their own personal money problems. 
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Content 
What is money and why do we have it? 
What forms of money were once acceptable? 
What is money worth? 
How does money aid in business transactions? 
Facts and Information 


1. Money is a cultural phenomenon which is commonly 
used and generally accepted as a means of payment in ex- 
change for goods and services. 

2. Stone slabs, wampum, fishhooks, cattle, and bronze 
rings are examples of what was once acceptable money. 

3. The complexity of our modern society demands a 
convenient form of exchange; consequently, money, in form 
of identical units, has been developed. 

4. Each piece of money has a fixed value which is placed 
upon it by the federal government. 

5. The value of money is not wealth, but a claim on 
physical goods. 

6. Money may be used to store up value for future use. 

7. The price of money fluctuates like other commodities. 

8. Money depreciates like any other commodity. 

9. Lending the use of money to individuals by financial 
institutions constitutes a special significance in our money 
economy. 

10. Money is a common denominator of expression. 

11. Money has provided for a high standard of living 
through job specialization. 

12. The use of money as a commodity provides for in- 
dividual needs and desires. 

13. When borrowing money, interest is rent for its use. 

14. The intelligent use of money is vitally important in 
the economic well-being of our nation. 

Activities 

1. Have a committee collect clippings, cartoons, and 
other materials on the topic of money and then to arrange 
and post them on the bulletin board. 

2. Have a committee make an exhibit or poster depict- 
ing old or primitive forms of money. Have students lead 
class discussion on the improvements made. 

3. Many students have old coin collections. Encourage 
them to bring the collections to class for display. 

4. Start the unit by asking students how they use mon- 
ey. In each instance encourage students to comment on how 


‘they might get along without money as we know it today. 


5. Show the sound film “You and Your Money,” which 
shows in cartoon style the travels and uses of a dollar. 

6. Have students work in groups of three to conduct a 
survey on the importance and function of money. Follow- 
ing an outline of agreed questions each group should inter- 
view one of the following: (a) businessmen, (b) financial 
institutions, and (¢) parents as consumers. After informa- 
tion is collected and evaluated, a presentation of salient 
points should be made to the entire class. Posters and bul- 
letin boards will aid the presentation. The presentation 
should end with questions and answers from the floor. 

References 

1. General Business. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 7th Edition, pages 37-47. 

2. General Business for Everyday Living. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, pages 32-39. 

3. Money: Master or Servant. Booklet from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 
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CO-ORDINEERING 


Contributed by William B. Logan, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 


HOW WELL does your distributive education program 
rate in ‘‘co-ordineering’’?! The best programs have a 
‘¢eo-ordineer’’ in charge. This person determines the 
quality of the program—he sets the pace. In fact, he is 
the key to everything that is done. Who is this ‘‘co- 
ordineer’’? 

Engineers work primarily with material things— 
distributive education co-ordinators work primarily with 
persons. Both, however, are builders. One _ builds 
bridges and buildings; the other builds character and 
careers. 

The ‘‘co-ordineer’’ conceives his ideas at the drawing 
board in his classroom. He prepares the specifications 
and the plans for his students. He then oversees the 
development of his plans as he observes the students in 
action in the classroom and on the job. Finally, after 
much trial and tribulation, he presents his finished prod- 
uct to the world. 

The ten-point rating scale for a distributive educa- 
tion program, which is given in connection with this 
article, has several uses. The co-ordinator may use it 
as a self-check. The area supervisor may use it as a 
device to determine the relative merits of one program 
as compared with another. The state supervisor may 
use the scale to establish goals or summarize the achieve- 
ments of the state-wide program for the year. The 
teacher may use it as a guide for teaching. Examine the 
main headings of the scale. Five categories of individ- 
uals are represented; however, the interest, ingenuity, 
and effort of the co-ordinator will determine the qual- 
ity and quantity of the obtained results. No amount of 
excellent equipment, outstanding students, and excep- 
tional co-operation of merchants will offset the contri- 
bution of the co-ordinator to the program. Let’s ex- 
amine the points of the rating scale. 

Stature of the Co-ordinator. The successful co-ordinator 
has stature in the community. He has earned this 
stature through demonstrated success in business, per- 
sonal magnetism, an aggressive attitude, and through 
the development of a positive program for advancing 
the business community. In brief, he must be qualified 
for the job and have the ability to do things. 
1Co-ordinating plus engineering equals co-ordineering. This 
term is used by the contributor to emphasize the precision with 
which the distributive education co-ordinator must perform his 
job. The co-ordinator is part co-ordinator, part engineer, and 
part humanist. 
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For instance, he might operate an insurance agency, 
manage the student book store, or run a summer drive- 
in. He speaks forcefully on issues which require de- 
cisions and leadership. He has established an education- 
al program involving management, supervisory, sales, 
and service personnel from local business establishments. 
The successful co-ordinator is highly respected in the 
business community. 


Quality of Leadership. The leader is a person who is 
respected for his stature, his understanding of the needs 
of people, his knowledge, and his ability to get things 
done. He must be a student. He must know his subject. 
Therefore, he must be well read. He should subscribe 
to leading magazines in his field and have a large per- 
sonal library of business literature. The co-ordinator 
must know how to get things done through people. 


Quality of Teaching. The distributive education class 
should be known as the most interesting and challenging 
class in the school. It must be known as a class which 
is built on activities and group participation. The co- 
ordinator should use all types of visual aids effectively. 
His teaching must be outstanding and realistic. 

Most states provide the co-ordinator with the needed 
tools, which include up-to-date and authoritative teach- 
ing materials. The co-ordinator must be a master teacher. 


Support of School Administration. The sanction and 
support of the school superintendent and high school 
principal are necessary in the development of distribu- 
tive education. The superintendent gives direction to 
the program in the selection of teaching personnel, in 
the securing of equipment and materials and in the 
decisions he makes concerning DE activitiés. The school 
administrator is a vital factor in distributive education. 


Quality of Distributive Education Students. The qual- 
ity of the distributive education program can be no 
higher than the students enrolled in the program. When 
the students are not good the program suffers. When the 
students are good or outstanding, all are happy. 

Selection for DE should be based on grades, attend- 
ance record, participation in school activities, interest 
in selling, and a recommendation from at least one per- 
son outside the school who knows him well. 


School Acceptance. The attitude of the ‘‘school’’ is sig- 
nificant. The term ‘‘school’’ includes the administra- 
tive office staff and academic teachers. Both must be 
reckoned with and handled with care and considera- 
tion for their own particular interests. 

Teachers are concerned with the acceptance and con- 
tinuation of their own areas of influence. Tread lightly 


(Please turn to next page) 
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anytime it is felt that some teachers might get the idea 
that distributive education is going to uproot their 
areas. To obtain their acceptance, not their refusal, use 
sound public relations principles. 


Support of Merchants. The presence or absence of sup- 
port of merchants either makes or breaks the distribu- 
tive education program. The two groups which benefit 
from distributive education are students and business- 
men. Without either, there is no program. 

This point on the rating scale is to determine the de- 
gree and quality of the manifested support of mer- 
chants. How much support actually comes from mer- 
chants in the community? Who takes part? top man- 
agement? middle management? supervisory personnel? 
Is the support limited to department stores? Do other 
stores, such as hardware, ready-to-wear, variety, and 
others show interest in participating? Keep the mer- 
chant interested by giving him something to do! 


Qualities of Physical Facilities. As a workman needs 
tools to do a job, so a teacher needs equipment and ma- 
terials with which to teach. The distributive education 
classroom should be functional so as to create the proper 
physical patterns and atmosphere which the student 
will encounter during his work experience. The class- 
room should look and feel as much like the job situation 
as possible. 

The location of the room should be considered with 
care. It can be a public relations device for the school 
to show to visiting dignitaries. The distributive educa- 
tion room always has a considerable amount of activity 
going on. It usually has attractive displays. These can 
be shown to advantage. 

The room should be modernistic. No one teaches a 
student to drive a ‘‘Model T.’’ All modern ideas of de- 
sign, lighting, color, and layout should be employed to 
ereate the impression that the student will learn the 
most modern of merchandising methods in this room. 


Quality of Instructional Materials. Instructional ma- 
terials should be selected with great care. There is prob- 
ably as much or more material available in this field 
as in any other teaching area. 

The teacher should first select a basic textbook. The 
textbook is the guide containing the fundamentals of 
the course. The textbook gives the student a feeling of 
confidence and belongingness. 

The teacher should augment the textbook with ma- 
terials furnished him by his State Department of Edu- 
cation, the teacher education college, and then select 
with care materials published by manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, trade associations, and distributive education 
departments in other states. Use only the best materials. 


Effectiveness of State Leadership. The quality of the 
total distributive education program will be in direct 
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proportion to the effectiveness of the leadership from 
the state department and the state teacher education 
colleges. The evidences of effective state leadership are 
(a) qualified personnel are in all positions of state lead- 
ership, and (b) members of the staff are promotion 
minded. 

You, too, can be a ‘‘co-ordineer.’’ 


How Does Your Program Rate? 


Directions: Rate each of the 10 points beginning with 10 
for excellent, 7 for very good, 5 for fair, 3 for poor, and 0 
for completely lacking. Add totals for each column and write 
total in Grand Seore. 
Pomtse 100 7 5 3 0 
1. STATURE OF CO-ORDINATOR. To 
what degree does the program give evidence 
that the co-ordinator is accepted by the busi- 
ness people and by the school people? 


2. QUALITY OF LEADERSHIP OF CoO- 
ORDINATOR. To what degree does the co- 
ordinator provide the inspiration which de- 
mands followership? 


3. QUALITY OF TEACHING. To what 
degree of excellence is the teaching in the 


4. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. To what degree do the school su- 
perintendent and principal take an active 
interest in the business affairs in the com- 
munity and in the DE aetivities in the 


5. QUALITY OF DISTRIBUTIVE ED- 
UCATION STUDENTS. To what degree 
are the distributive education students aver- 


6. SCHOOL ACCEPTANCE. To what de- 
gree is distributive education accepted by 
administrators, teachers and students as an 
integral part of the school? 


7. SUPPORT OF MERCHANTS. To 
what degree do the merchants support the 
co-ordinator through providing adequate 


8. QUALITY OF PHYSICAL FACILI- 
TIES. To what degree are the physical fa- 


9. QUALITY OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS. To what degree are up-to- 
date instructional materials and equipment 
made available to the students? 


10. EFFECTIVENESS OF THE STATE 
LEADERSHIP. To what degree is state 
leadership active in the life of the DE pro- 


Grand Seore 


Your RATING: 100—Par Excellente!; 90—you are doing a 
fine job; 80—above average activities; 70—fair; 60—start 
checking, something is needed! There are so many good jobs 
for retired co-ordinators; 50—Well? 
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EMPLOYER-SCHOOL RATINGS COMPARED 


Contributed by Margaret E. Andrews, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HOW DO school evaluations of graduates reconcile with 
employer evaluations of these same students when they 
become employees? If the findings of a recent Minne- 
apolis study are valid, these evaluations seem to com- 
pare quite favorably. 

In the fall of 1957, a sample of Minneapolis employers 
was asked to complete a questionnaire on ail Minneapo- 
lis students whom they had hired for office positions 
from the June 1956 graduating class. Eight diversified 
employers who hire large numbers of office workers ¢o- 
operated in this study. 

As soon as the companies had identified the students 
who were employed from the June 1956 graduating 
class, the names were sent to the schools. Evaluations 
were then made by the counselors and business teachers 
using the information available from the cumulative 
record cards. They were asked to rate students as they 
would have if employers had requested such ratings at 
the time of graduation. 

The purposes of this survey were accomplished by de- 
termining answers to the following questions: 

1. To what extent do employers give employment 
tests? Every employer in this study used tests. Almost 
all gave clerical, typewriting, and shorthand tests. In 
addition, some gave arithmetic, spelling, vocabulary, and 
general ability tests. 

2. Compared to other beginning workers, how did 
employers rate these students in skills and attitudes at 
the end of the first year of employment? Students 
seemed to be performing on their jobs considerably bet- 
ter than the average beginning worker. Of the 194 stu- 
dents rated on performance in the skills area, 78 were 
rated better than average, 101 average, and only 15 less 
than average. In the area of attitude toward work, 93 
out of 191 students rated were considered to be above 
average, 78 average, and 20 below average. 

3. Based on the students’ school records, what kinds 
of job recommendations would the schools have given 
these students at graduation time in the areas of skills 
and attitudes? The school records seemed to verify the 
belief of employers that most of the students in this 
study were average or above average, both in skills and 
attitudes. Of 182 students rated on skills, 59 were rated 
above average, 94 average, and 29 below average. Of 
the 183 students rated on attitudes, 82 were considered 
to be above average, 90 average, and 11 below average. 

4. To what extent do employer and school evaluations 
agree?. There were 182 students rated on skills by both 
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employers and schools. Nearly half of them (87 students) 
received the same rating by both employers and schools. 
There were 182 students rated on attitudes by both em- 
ployers and schools. Again, close to half (80 students) 
were rated similarly by both groups. 


5. Where there were differences in employer and 
school ratings, which tended to rate higher? Employers 
usually rated higher when there were discrepancies be- 
tween school and employer ratings. In 95 cases where 
skills were rated differently by employers and the 
schools, there were 54 situations where the employers 
rated higher than the schools, and 41 where they rated 
lower. In the 103 cases where there were discrepant 
ratings of attitude, there were 64 situations where the 
employers rated higher than the schools, and 39 where 
they rated lower. 


6. To what extent are students using the highest 
skills for which they were prepared in school? Since all 
questionnaires did not indicate both present job and ini- 
tial job, and since the skilled level of some job titles was 
difficult to interpret, it seemed best to analyze only the 
use made of shorthand skills. In this area it appeared 
that of 81 students whom the schools reported as receiv- 
ing shorthand preparation, there were 53 who did not 
appear to be using that skill on the job. 

7. How well do students who are hired remain on the 
job? Of the 194 students hired between June 1956 and 
January 1957, only 101 remained at the end of the first 
year. Most of the ‘‘quits’’ were caused by students who 
left the job to attend school. The next largest number 
left due to marriage or they moved out of town. Rela- 
tively few left for another job. A few were fired. 


In Conclusion 


This study was made to determine the relationship 
between school and employer ratings. If it were found 
that students whom the schools rated high were rated 
low by employers, then the schools would be concerned 
about raising standards. If major discrepancies in 
ratings were discovered, then the schools would need to 
study employer demands more carefully so evaluations 
could be based on actual business standards. 

It is encouraging for schools to learn that the students 
they educate are performing satisfactorily as employees. 
It is disconcerting, however, to learn how few of the 
graduates use their maximum. skills. Employers may 
understandingly be disturbed by high turnover. This 


study points up the need for even closer co-operation 


between the schools and employers in planning educa- 
tion which will result in optimum placement—place- 
ment which will fully utilize preparation and assure 
maximum job performance and job tenure. 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Policies Commission Will Meet February 10-11 


The Policies Commission for Business 
and Economic Education, inaugurated by 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion and Delta Pi Epsilon, will hold its 
first formal meeting in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 10-11. Although the commission is 
sponsored by these two groups, it is not 
involved in any way with the work of the 
sponsoring organizations. The purpose 
of the commission is to redefine the im- 
portant role of business education in our 
total educational program and to develop 
recommendations for achieving that goal. 
It is to determine the purposes of busi- 
ness education, and publish and dissemi- 
nate from time to time statements of pro- 
posed policy regarding the conduct of 
business education in the United States. 
The commission will seek to serve the in- 
terests of business education, general ed- 
ucation, business, industry, and govern- 
ment. It is an autonomous body in that 
its studies and publications will speak for 
business teachers everywhere and fur- 
ther in that it will not be required to 
seek formal approval of the sponsoring 
bodies. 

The commission, at its February meet- 
ing, will formulate a program of action. 
Each and every educator in the country 
and each and every businessman is. urged 
to submit problems to the commission for 
its consideration. The commission will 
succeed in improving business and eco- 
nomie education only if there is wide 
participation on the part of-many and if 
all join in helping the commission deal 
with important problems. Communicate 
your suggestions to any member of the 
commission today. 

The two sponsoring organizations have 
appointed eight persons to the commis- 
sion. These eight persons are to select 
four more members from education or 
business. The present members are S. 
Joseph DeBrum. San Francisco State 
College: Elvin Eyster, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Hamden L. Forkner, professor 
emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 
Universitv; J Marshall Hanna. The Ohio 
State Universitv; Herbert Tonne. New 
York Universitv; Dorothy Travis, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota; Theodore 
Woodward, George Peabody College for 
Teachers: and Theodore Yerian, Oregon 
State College. 

The presidents and executive secre- 
taries of the sponsoring organizations 
will serve as ex officio members of the 
commission. They are Vernon Mussel- 
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man, University of Kentucky, UBEA 
president; Hollis Guy, Washington, 
D. C., UBEA executive secretary; Doro- 
thy Veon, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, DPE president; and Ruth An- 
derson, North Texas State College, DPE 
executive secretary. 

Dr. Forkner is currently serving as 
temporary chairman of the commission. 
Dr. Forkner’s address is 106 Morning- 
side Drive, New York 27, New York. 


International Division 

Pertinent information concerning the 
work and services of the United States 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education is now available for 
distribution to business teachers. This 
publication summarizes the early history 
of ISBE, dating back to 1901, and gives 
present facts and figures relating to the 
growth of this organization. Teachers 
will find it useful for supplying students, 
colleagues, and businessmen with infor- 
mation about the vital work of interna- 
tional business education. Copies of this 
publication may be secured from United 
Business Edueation Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Corner 


@ Two problems of major concern are to 
be stressed during the second annual ob- 
servance of Teaching Career Month, in 
April, according to T. M. Stinnett of the 
NEA’s National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
These are (a) that the principal burden 
of the current teacher shortage will con- 
tinue to be in the elementary schools, and 
(b) the fact that still too many teachers 
are leaving the profession. An attempt 
will be made to interest qualified students 
in becoming teachers in an effort to help 
eut down the expected 85,000 teacher 
deficit. 

The American teacher was spotlighted 
in last year’s observance through news- 
paper editorials across the country and 
in school ceremonies honoring teachers. 
Thousands of booklets on teaching were 
distributed to parents, students, and to 
the general public. Plans for the 1959 
Teaching Career Month are already un- 
der way in many communities. The leaf- 
let “You Can’t Pull Good Teachers Out 
of a Hat” lists special materials that are 
available. For a copy of this leaflet, write 
to: Teaching Career Month, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


We Salute... 
.. + Jessie Graham 


Jessie Graham, a prominent member of 
UBEA, was selected as the 1958 recipi- 
ent of the John Robert Gregg Award in 
Business Education. Dr. Graham is a 
former supervisor of business education 
in Los Angeles and until recently taught 
at the University of Southern California. 

From 1950 until 1956, Dr. Graham was 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Future Business Leaders of America. 
In 1957, friends established the Jessie 
Graham Award which is presented an- 
nually in her name to the outstanding 
chapter of the Future Business Leaders 
of America in California. She has been a 
vice-president of UBEA and a vice-presi- 
dent of the Research Foundation of the 
United Business Education Association. 
In August 1958, she represented the U. 8S. 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education at the International 
Economies Course in Belgium. 

The following citation, inscribed upon 
a scroll, was presented to Dr. Graham: 
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“To Jessie Graham—for her invaluable 
contributions to the development and ad- 
vanecement of business education in the 
United States; for her unique and far- 
reaching influence on business-teacher ed- 
ueation throughout the country; for her 
distinguished record as a supervisor of 
business education in the city of Los An- 
geles; for her stature as a scholar; for 
the meticulous accuracy and professional 
integrity of her educational research; for 
her notable contributions as author, edi- 
tor, and lecturer; for her tireless and 
selfless devotion to teaching; for her im- 
aginative and constructive participation 
in workshops, institutes, conventions, and 
programs; for her inspired leadership in 
professional organizations in business ed- 
ueation; for her generous giving of time 
and talent to worthy community projects; 
for the high professional standards, the 
sagacity, and the wisdom which have 
characterized her entire career; and for 
her qualities as a person and teacher 
whose warmth and charm have endeared 
her to thousands who have had the privi- 
lege of studying and working with her.” 
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IN ACTION 


LET’S GO UNITED! 


An association is its 
membership and its pro- 
gram of services. An 
association is made pos- 

; sible through the dues 
| paid by a large number 


of persons and the contribution of time 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, editors, ad- 
visers, and representatives—the working 
force. The persons who aid in expand- 
ing the membership of UBEA and its 
affiliated associations are known as mem- 
bers of the UBEA 10,000 Club. 


The Expanded Program of Action for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 


—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
on this page have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and real- 
izing a program of action not only for 
business education but for the total pro- 
gram of education. We salute the lead- 
ers in business education who qualify for 
membership in the UBEA 10,000 Club 
as this issue of the FORUM goes to press. 


You, too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10,000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase of the Expanded Program of Action 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable—three or more member- 
ships for UBEA. 


EASTERN REGION 


CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 

Lewis Boynton Walter Brower 

Anna Eckersley Howard Haas 

Clarence Schwager Louis Nanassy 
DELAWARE NEW YORK 

Betty Talbot Peter L. Agnew 
MAINE 

lamden L. Forkner 

Mildred Damon Donald Mulkerne 

MARYLAND Mary Ellen Oliverio 


James Brown 
Prima Lee Bryson 
Arthur Patrick 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Claire Gadbois 
Bruce Jeffery 


Milton Olson 


RHODE ISLAND 


Harry Cunha 
Lucy Medeiros 


VERMONT 


Sally Maybury 


SOUTHERN REGION 


ALABAMA 
Wilson Ashby 
Lucille Branscomb 
Evelyn Gulledge 
J. Curtis Hall 

ARKANSAS 
Robert Bender 
Ruth Carter 
Ethel Hart 

FLORIDA 
Frances Bartoszek 
Frank Dame 
Cc. C. Miller 


GEORGIA 
Milton Chambers 
Zenobia Tye Liles 
KENTUCKY 
Ross Anderson 
Vernon Anderson 
Margaret Moberly 
ernon Musselman 
Eugene Smith 
LOUISIANA 
Hulda Erath 
Wilbur Perkins 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mabel Baldwin 
A. J. Lawrence 
Frank Herndon 
Frances Reck 
Maxie Lee Work 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mildred L. Bingham 
Vance Littlejohn 
Orus R. Sutton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cecil Bierley 
Meta Callaham 
Maria Culp 


TENNESSEE 


Leah Grubbs 
Mrs. Ray Kinslow 
Sue Waddell 
George Wagoner 
Th A ‘e 


VIRGINIA 


Sara Anderson 
Z. S. Dickerson 


M. L. Landrum 
John Overbey 
Watkins Smith 
Jeffrey R. Stewart, Jr. 
Kenneth Zimmer 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Helen Blake 
Nora Goad 
Ruth Jamason 


CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS 
Russell N. Cansler 


IOWA 


Cleo Casady 
Lloyd Douglas 
J. Masson 


Kenneth Nedderman 


CENTRAL REGION (Contd.) 


INDIANA MISSOURI 
H. G. Enterline Dale Blackwell 
Ed Marlin OHIO 
Robert Swanson Elizabeth A. Freel 
MICHIGAN Eleanor Gallagher 
E. L. Marietta 
alen Stutsman 
WISCONSIN 
Russell J. Hosler 
MINNESOTA 


Jane Harrigan Lorraine Missling 


MOUNTAINS-PLAINS REGION 


COLORADO NORTH DAKOTA 
F. Kendrick Bangs Beulah Bute 
John Binnion John Rowe 
Helen Borland Dorothy Travis 
Joyce Bower OKLAHOMA 
Kenneth Hansen Gordon Culver 
Ruth Mitchell Cora B. Herzog 

KANSAS Gerald Porter 
E. A. Bettega Ralph Reed 


Eunice Gunnarson 
Winifred sen Bertha Sturdevant 


Orville P. Kliewer SOUTH DAKOTA 


E. C. McGill Bras 
Marcella Mouser iolet Witte 
Lodi Newcomb TEXAS 


Richard Richerter Mittie L. Coston 


Faye Ricketts Faborn Etier 
NEBRASKA Ilice Tio 
Marilyn Berg Carlos Hayden 
Dorothy Hazel Floyd Langford 
F. W. House Vernon Payne 
NEW MEXICO WYOMING 
Mollie Cerny James Thompson 
WESTERN REGION 
MONTANA 
eline juiten! Os Mary Riley 
Wanda Nicason 
CALIFORNIA NEVADA 
John C. Barrum Martha King 
Alvin C. Beckett OREGON 


Fred Cook 
Richard S. Dale 


Norma Gillespie Theodore Yerian 
Jessie Gustafson UTAH 

Erwin Keithley Mary Brown 
Forrest Mayer Edward Christensen 
Gerald Maxwell Rosamond Demman 
Robert Place Ina Doty 


Edwin Swanson 
William Winnett Helen Lundstrom 


Dorothy Reep 
Jessie May Smith 


WASHINGTON 


HAWAII 
Harriet Nakamoto Frances Brown 
IDAHO Eugene Kosy 
Ellen Cox Harold Palmer 
Helen Johnson Norman Thompson 


Announcing the 


1959 PROFESSIONAL AWARD 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION ° 


The United Business Education Associa- 
tion announces the 1959 Professional 
Award in Business Education available to 
business education graduates. The Pro- 
fessional Awards Program, now in its fifth 
year, has received national recognition 
as an outstanding contribution to busi- 
ness teacher education. 


The award is to be made to the out- 
standing graduate of the business educa- 
tion curriculum at each teacher educa- 
tion college or university which is a mem- 
ber of the National Association for Busi- 


ness Teacher Education. 


The Professional Award for outstand- 
ing achievement consists of: 


1. A one-year professional member- 
ship in UBEA. This membership is for 
the Comprehensive Service and includes 
full active privileges in the united asso- 
ciations and the four UBEA Divisions. 
plus a year’s subscription to BUSINESS 
EDUCATION FORUM, THE NA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY, bulletins, and special re- 
leases. 


2. A bound volume of the BUSINESS 
EDUCATION FORUM covering the 
publication year to be completed in May. 


3. A special simulated-leather binder 
for filing issues of the FORUM for fu- 


ture reference. 


4. An attractive Award of Merit cer- 
tificate suitable for framing. 


The sponsors sincerely hope the award 
will help to stimulate professional inter- 
est and development through active par- 
ticipation in professional organizations. 


Representatives of the NABTE mem- 
ber schools should select their candidate 
now. This will insure delivery of the 
binder and contents prior to graduation. 
Please send the nomination not later than 
March 30 to Hollis Guy, Executive Di- 
rector, United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6,:D. C. 


‘The Professional Award in Business 
Education meets a long standing need 
for an award with a truly professional 
emphasis. Be sure to take advantage of 
it. Act now! 
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IN ACTION 


UBEA EDITORS 


SERVING 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
| Through the 
UBEA 
Publications 
. Forum 


3 Chairman, Publications Committee Publications Committee & Research Publications Committee 


E. C. McGILL LLOYD V. DOUGLAS EDWIN SWANSON 
Kansas State Teachers College Iowa State Teachers College San Jose State College 


Bookkeeping Bookkeeping General Clerical General Clerical 


JOHN E. BINNION ROBERT SWANSON THEODORE YERIAN E. L. MARIETTA 
University of Denver Ball State Teachers College Oregon State College Michigan State University 


Basic Business Office Standards Office Standards ~ 
LOY F. KENDRICK BANGS WILSON ASHBY MARGUERITE CRUMLEY 
University of Illinois University of Colorado University of Alabama Richmond, Virginia 
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IN ACTION 


UBEA EDITORS 


A 


Shorthand Typewriting Typewriting 


| Shorthand 
MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO CAROL OSTNESS LAWRENCE W. ERICKSON RUSSELL HOSLER 
| Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Stephens College Teachers College, Columbia Univ. University of Wisconsin 


International Administration Administration Research 
DOROTHY VEON VERNON PAYNE MARY ALICE WITTENBERG WILLIAM HIMSTREET 
y _ The Pennsylvania State University North Texas State College Los Angeles City Schools University of Southern California 


| Distributive Occupations Distributive Occupations Teacher Education Research 
ifs FORREST MAYER WARREN G. MEYER HARRY HUFFMAN EARL DVORAK 


San Jose State College University of Minnesota Virginia Polytechnic Institute Indiana University 
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CENTRAL REGION 


CRUBEA 


Delegates to the UBEA Representative 
Assembly in the Central Region met in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on October 23-24. 
Those present were the three National 
Council members from the Central Re- 
gion, E. L. Marietta, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan; James T. Blanford, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; and Lorraine Missling, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and affiliated association dele- 
gates in Missouri, Mary Bakke; St. Louis 
Area, Audrey Siebert; Ohio, Mary Hous- 
er; Chicago Area, Eileen Schutte; Wis- 
consin, Ken Grove; Michigan, Frank 
Lanham; Indiana, Ray Arensman and 
R. G. Foland; and Illinois, Harves Rahe. 

Each delegate reported on business edu- 
cation activities within his respective 
state. Along with a sharing of ideas and 
experiences, the group discussed the 
activities of UBEA and suggested specific 
ways for the implementation of services. 

Meeting in conjunction with the Repre- 
sentative Assembly was the Executive 
Board of CRUBEA. Topies included in 
the discussion were membership activities 
and promotion, unification of business 
education associations, communication be- 
tween the national organization and indi- 
vidual members, and the utilization of the 
services of UBEA. A speakers bureau 
is being organized as one of the projects 
of the Executive Board in the Central 
Region. 

The next meeting of the Board is tenta- 
tively scheduled for March 19 to 20, 1959. 
The Representative Assembly for the 
Central Region will be held on March 20. 
Both meetings will be at the Statler Hotel 
in Detroit, Michigan. 


Minnesota 

The 1958 state meeting of the Minne- 
sota Business Education Association was 
held October 23 and 24 in Minneapolis. 

An outstanding program was presented 
with leading business educators speaking 
in all sectional meetings. Paul A. Carlson, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, 
spoke on “The Pain of New Ideas in the 
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UBEA ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated 
and regional UBEA associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated 
association is any organized group of business teachers which has been approved for rep- 
resentation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. A UBEA regional association is an 
autonomous group operating within a UBEA region which has unified its program of ac- 
tivities with UBEA and has representation on the National Council for Business Education. 


_ Whitacre, Marion, first vice- 


Teaching of Bookkeeping.” Floyd Crank, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, ad- 
dressed the basic business section; Charles 
E. Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
City, spoke on “Neglected Factors in 
Transcription”; Earl G. Nicks, Under- 
wood Corporation, New York City, ad- 
dressed the typewriting section; and John 
A. Beaumont, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., presented a talk on 
“Developments and Trends in Distribu- 
tive Education in the United States.” 
Speaking to the section on clerical prac- 
tice was Fred Archer of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City. Charles A. Kauz- 
larich, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, addressed the business 
teachers at the noon luncheon. 

At the business meeting following the 
luncheon, Morgan I. Thomas, of Mankato 
State College, was elected president of 
the association. Marcella Hammer of 
Edison High School, Minneapolis, was 
elected vice-president; Gladys Mays of 
Harding High School, St. Paul, was 
elected secretary; and Mary Libera of 
Alexandria, was elected treasurer. 


Illinois 

Gladys Bahr, president of the Illinois 
Business Edueation Association, has an- 
nounced the program for the annual con- 
vention which will be held in Peoria on 


March 19-21. The first general session on 
Thursday afternoon will feature an ad- 


ILLINOIS . . . Officers of the 
Illinois Business Education As- 
sociation include (front) Cleta 


president; Gladys Bahr, Win- 
netka, president; Arcile Reese, 
Anna, treasurer; (back) Ralph 
Mason, Urbana, secretary; and 
Herbert Ross, Alton, second 
vice-president. 


dress by William A. Clarey, Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria. Thursday evening is the 
annual “IBEA Get-Together” with Mary 
I. Francis, Southern Illinois University, 
and Homer Ely, Bradley University, as 
chairmen. 

The IBEA breakfast and _ business 
meeting on Friday morning will be fol- 
lowed by three divisional meetings. Eliz- 
abeth Melson, University of Illinois, and 
Doris Crank, DeKalb Junior High 
School, will discuss “Teaching Office Ma- 
chines by the Process Method.” <A. B. 
Dick, Jr., president, A. B. Dick Co., and 
C. Virgil Martin, president, Carson Pirie 
Seott and Company, will speak on the 
topie “A Look Ahead in Business—Office 
and Distributive.” The third section, 
“Guidance in Business Education,” will 
include a panel headed by C. A. Michel- 
man, chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, Illinois State 
Board of Vocational Education. 

A high light of the Friday luncheon 
will be the address by D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, entitled “The 
Race We Run.” At the second general 
session, a panel moderated by Ada Son- 
ger, Taylorville Community High School, 
and Mary Downen, East Richland Com- 
munity High School, Olney, will present 
“Educating Students to Meet Employ- 
ment Requirements.” 

“An Idea Exchange” will be featured 
at the closing session on Saturday morn- 
ing. Leader for the session is Thelma 
Phillips, Centralia Township High School 
and Junior College. 
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IN ACTION 


Wisconsin 

At the convention of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association held at 
Milwaukee, November 6-8, the following 
officers were elected: Kenneth Grove, 
West Allis Central High School, presi- 
dent; Kenneth Jorstad, Oshkosh High 
School, vice-president; Evelyn Kronen- 
wetter, Kenosha High School, second 
vice-president; and Jean Costello, Nico- 
let High School, Glendale, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Roy Water- 
street, Algoma High School, was elected 
to the executive board. Other members 
of the executive board are Gaylord Ap- 
lin, Lineoln High School, Manitowoc; 
Viola Norton, West High School, Madi- 
son; and J. M. Greene, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


South Dakota 


The South Dakota Business Education 
Association held its biennial state meet- 
ing in Huron on November 6-7. Presi- 
dent Lillian Simonette presided. 

A noon luncheon was held where ap- 
proximately 100 business educators heard 
Hamden L. Forkner, professor emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
speak on the topic: “Do We Dare to Ven- 
ture?” Dorothy Travis, immediate past- 
president of UBEA; Thelma Olson, a 
member of the M-PBEA executive com- 
mittee; and Esther Knutson, a member 
of the UBEA executive board, were in 
attendance. 

On the afternoon of November 6, Dr. 
Forkner spoke again; his topic was “Are 
We Getting the Most for the Time We 
Spend?” Thelma Olson, UBEA member- 
ship chairman for South Dakota, report- 
ed on membership; Hulda Vaaler, Pat 
Ptak and Georgeann Dykstra reported on 
the M-PBEA Convention which was held 
in Rapid City, South Dakota, last June. 

On November 7, Miss Travis speke 
on “Enriching Advanced Typewriting 
Through the Use of Office Practice.” A 
business meeting followed at which time 
new officers for the next two years were 
elected. H. F. Spiry, Mobridge High 
School, was elected president; Clara Ol- 
lenburg, Washington High School, Sioux 
Falls, vice-president; Georgeann Dyk- 
stra, Avon High School, secretary; and 
Thelma Olson, Brookings High School, 
treasurer. Delegates were elected to the 
representative assembly of M-PBEA to 
be held next June. They are Georgeann 
Dykstra and Lois Von Seggern. 
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New Mexico 


“Automation and Business Education” 
was the topic for William R. Pasewark, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, in 
his address to the New Mexico Business 
Edueation Association meeting during 
October. 

Officers elected for the new school year 
are Rebecca Lutz, Grants High School, 
president; Frank Gilmer, Valley High 
School, vice-president; Eva Glaese, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, secretary; and 
Wanda Lee, Artesia High School, 
treasurer. 


Oklahoma 


New officers elected at the October meet- 
ing of the Oklahoma Business Education 
Association are Veda Gingerich, Will 
Rogers High School, Tulsa, president; 
William W. Ward, Southwestern State 
College, Weatherford, vice-president; and 
Gordon Culver, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater, secretary-treasurer. 

Delegates to the UBEA Representative 
Assembly from Oklahoma are Adele 
Thompson, Oklahoma Coliege for Women, 
Chickasha; Della Schooling, Capitol Hill 
High School, Oklahoma City; Zola Gil- 
more, Panhandle A. and M. College, Good- 
well; Charles Barnes, Wewoka High 
School, Wewoka; and Roy Blackwood, 
Blackwood College, Oklahoma City. 

Projects for the association include the 
development of a handbook for business 
education within the state. 


Wyoming 

The Wyoming Business Education As- 
sociation held meetings in conjunction 
with the state education association in 
Cheyenne in October. 

“Curriculum Improvement in Business 
Education” was the subject of a talk by 
Francis Unzicker of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company at a morning meeting. 
At a luncheon attended by 64 business 
education teachers, Ramon Heimerl of 
Colorado State College discussed the “Im- 
portance of Business Education in Second- 
ary Schools.” M. C. Mundell, College of 
Commerce and Industry, University of 
Wyoming, spoke on “Trends in Business 
Edueation Curriculum on the College 
Level.” 

Newly elected officers include David 
Gillespie, Jr., Cheyenne, president; Bar- 
bara Rainey, Rock Springs, vice-presi- 
dent; and James Zancanella, University of 
Wyoming, secretary-treasurer. Margaret 
Williams, Laramie, will be in charge of 


the newsletter and James Thompson, 
Buffalo, will continue as membership 
chairman. 

New district representatives elected are 
Charles L. Carlson, Thermopolis; Gene 
Hunt, Meeteetse; Betty Jording, Wheat- 
land; Elsie Michalke, Casper; Delmar F. 
Petzold, Neweastle; and Mildred Stroud, 
Rock Springs. 


Kansas 


The state convention of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association is sched- 
uled for Hutchinson on April 4. Officers — 
of the association chosen at the Garden 
City November meeting are: Warren Pe- 
terson, Plains, president; Helen Trotter, 
Topeka, vice-president; Winifred Ketch, 
Augusta, secretary-treasurer; and Fred 
S. Jarvis, Abilene, executive secretary. 

Members of the Board of Directors are 
Jesse Teele, Topeka (Northeast); Ruth 
Koutz, Neodesha (Southeast); Elva Gil- 
lett, Ulysses (Southwest); Thelma Dag- 
gett, Goodland (Northwest) ; and Ephner 
Bowin, Parsons (past president). 


Texas 


The sixth annual meeting of the Texas 
Business Education Association was held 
November 28, in Fort Worth. The presi- 
dent, Avis Deavers, Abilene High School, 
presided at the luncheon and _ business 
meeting. 

During the afternoon session business- 
men and business teachers discussed 
topics related to the theme of the con- 
vention, “The Challenge of the Jet- 
Atomic Age to Business Education.” The 
group topics, and participants who ex- 
changed ideas concerning the educational 
developments brought about by scientific 
and technological progress, follow: 

Group I, “Basie Business Problems 
Confronting Education,” was lead by C. 
C. Callarman, West Texas State College; 
Group IT, “The Challenge of Economie 
and Financial Change,” by Warren 
Caster, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany; Group III, “The Modern Secre- 
tary in a Changing Age,” by Marjorie 
Keaton, Texas Christian University; and 
Group IV, “Speeding Office Procedure 
with Modern Machines,” by Mrs. W. L. 
Tipps, Abilene High School. 

Speakers representing the viewpoints 
of businessmen included Jack Vaught, 
vice-president, First National Bank, Fort 
Worth; Della Bates and Roger Hughes, 
Jr., International Business Machines 
Corporation; Leslie C. Peacock, financial 
economist, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas; and Mrs. Doyle Gray, secretary, 
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West Texas Utilities Company, Abilene. 
Speakers giving educational viewpoints 
were Jessie Sims, Texas Women’s Uni- 
versity; C. N. Millican, Hardin-Simmons 
University; and Mrs. Charles Nunn, 
Sweetwater High School. 

The following officers were elected for 
1958-59: president, Marjorie Keaton, 
Texas Christian University; vice-presi- 
dent, Kathleen Barnard, San Antonio 
College; treasurer, Fannie Reeves, Mid- 
land High School; reporter, Peggy 
Willis, Abilene High School; and _his- 
torian, Mittie L. Coston, San Angelo 
High School. Ruth Anderson, North 
Texas State College, will continue as 
executive secretary. Woodie Smith, 
Breckenridge High School, elected last 
year for a three-year term, will represent 
the association on the executive com- 
mittee of the Mountain-Plains Business 
Edueation Association. 


EASTERN REGION 


Pennsylvania 


At the annual December meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Business Educators Asso- 
ciation, new officers were elected. They 
are Gladys K. Worth, Coatesville, presi- 
dent; Beatrice Hicks, Indiana, first vice- 
president; John Aichele, Hershey, sec- 
ond vice-president; Edith Fairlamb, 
Reading, secretary; and William White- 
ley, Reading, treasurer. 

Catherine Coleman, Director, Bureau 
of Teacher Education, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, talked 
with the group about trends in certifica- 
tion requirements for business teachers. 
As a result of the discussion, a commit- 
tee headed by Thaddeus H. Penar of 
Grove City College was instructed to 
study the present certification require- 
ments for Pennsylvania business teachers 
and to make recommendations for desir- 
able changes. 

The Spring Conferences of the Eastern 
Section and Western Section of the Penn- 
sylvania Business Educators Association 
are scheduled for April 11 at Abington, 
and April 18 at Beaver Falls, respec- 
tively. 

The Eastern Section meeting will fea- 
ture two major discussion sessions and a 
luncheon. The five groups in the first ses- 
sion (bookkeeping and business arith- 
metic, shorthand and typewriting, office 
practice, distributive education, and basic 
business) will diseuss “The Enrichment 
of the Business Department Via the 
Classroom.” 
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The second session will use the topic 
“The Enrichment of the Business Depart- 
ment Via the Community.” This session 
will be divided into groups covering such 
subjects as the co-operative program and 
a day with management. 

“What’s Ahead for Business Educa- 
tion ” will be the theme of the Western 
Section meeting. D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, will address the 
general session. Group meetings are to 
include discussions on bolstering the 
business education programs by the use 
of an advisory committee, fostering better 
community relationships by a good public 
relations program, a good working re- 
lationship with school administrators on 
business education problems and needs, 
and improving the business education 
program by better teaching. The dis- 
eussants will be John Pendery, South- 
Western Publishing Company; Arthur F. 
Nicholson, State Teachers College, In- 
diana; Joseph Pallone, Monessen Public 
Schools; and Howard Newhouse, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. Lawrence 
Smith, Beaver Falls, will address those 
at the luncheon meeting on “Is Teaching 
a Profession?” 


ERUBEA 


Delegates from the Eastern Region of 
UBEA met recently in New York City 
for their semiannual session of, the 
Governing Board. Those in attendance 
included Anna Eckersley, Connecticut; 
DeWayne Cuthbertson, District of Colum- 
bia; James Brown, Maryland; Bruce 
Jeffery, Massachusetts; Martha Lefebvre, 
New Hampshire; Milton C. Olson, New 
York and vice-president of UBEA; and 
Eastern Region National Council Mem- 
bers Louis C. Nanassy, New Jersey; Lucy 
D. Medeiros, Rhode Island; and Walter 
Brower, New Jersey. Hollis Guy, Execu- 
tive Director of UBEA, was also in 
attendance. Dr. Nanassy presided. 

The reports on business education 
activities within the national organization 
set the stage for a discussion of member- 
ship promotion and the utilization of the 
existing services of UBEA. 

Various facets of the membership pro- 
motional campaign in several states were 
brought before the group for discussion 
and evaluation. Membership reports for 
the past years show a steady increase in 
UBEA membership within the Region. 

Plans are being formulated for a Repre- 
sentative Assembly to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the NEA Educational 
Center the first week end in March 1959. 


Connecticut 

The fall luncheon meeting of the State 
Department of Education and the Con- 
necticut Business Educators’ Association 
was held recently in Bridgeport. Over 
100 teachers were in attendance. 

The president, Agnes K. Fahey, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Paul M. Boynton of 
the State Department of Education intro- 
duced the guest speaker, James R. 
Meehan, Hunter College, New York City. 
Dr. Meehan spoke on “Recent Trends in 
Business Education.” 

The annual convention of the associa- 
tion will be held at Teachers College of 
Connecticut in New Britain on May 9, 
1959. 


New Jersey 

Members of the New Jersey Business 
Edueation Association met in Atlantic 
City on November 7 with L. Millard Col- 
lins of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York City, as 
the guest speaker. 

Officers of the association elected at 
their spring meeting are Mary F. Bier- 
stadt, Red Bank High School, Red Bank, 
president; Walter A. Brower, Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, vice-president; Florence C. 
Adamo, Vineland High School, Vineland, 
secretary; and Margaret Morrison, Union 
High School, Union, treasurer. Rose De 
Rosa,’ Northern Valley Regional High 
School, Demarest, is editor, and Harry W. 
Lawrence, Cranford High School, Cran- 
ford, is immediate past-president. 

Members of the Executive Board are 
James A. Allen, Morristown; Anthony 
Jannone, Newark; Albert J. Rossi, 
Clementon; Irene G. Alliot, Jersey City; 
Lillian Chance, Mt. Holly; Ruth Dan- 
forth, Pleasantville; and Robert D. Joy, 
Trenton. 

Mrs. Bierstadt is the representative to 
the 1958-59 UBEA Representative Assem- 
bly for the Eastern Region. 


Maryland 

The newly elected president of the 
Maryland Business Education Association 
is Wendell Sheets, Southern High School, 
Baltimore. Other officers elected at the 
fall meeting of the association are Lena 
Clemmer, Glen Burnie High School, Glen 
Burnie, vice-president; Katherine Flynn, 
Oxon Hill High School, Prince Georges 
County, secretary; and Esther Hager, 
Hagerstown, treasurer. 

The guest speaker for the session was 
Elvin §. Eyster, Indiana University, 
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Bloomington. Dr. Eyster’s topic was 
“Business Teachers at Their Best.” In 
dynamic fashion, he presented the chal- 
lenges not only to business education, but 
to all phases of education. He described 
the role of the teacher in coping with 
these challenges, the relationship between 
business and edueation, the characteris- 
tics of the superior teacher, the profes- 
sional attitude of the superior teacher, 
and the abilities and qualities that the 
student sees in the teacher. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Virginia 

On October 30-31, 153 members of the 
Virginia Business Education Association 
attended the annual fall convention in 
Richmond. 

Anne Scott Doughtrey, Maury High 
School, Norfolk, was elected president of 
the association. Harvey Coppage, McLean 
High School, McLean, was elected first 
vice-president. 

The following business teachers were 
elected to fill the eight expired terms on 
the Board of Directors: Grace Burcher, 
Warwick High School, Warwick; Carl 
Jorgensen, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond; Margaret A. Jones, Galax 
High School, Galax; Kenneth Neathery, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute Extension, 
Danville; Berman Scott, Blue Stone High 
School, Chase City; Wilma Allen Speight, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Rich- 
mond; Neda Bine Tucker, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Richmond; and Rebecea 
Whitlock, James Wood High School, Win- 
chester. 

Alpha Spitzer, Falls Church High 
School, Falls Church, will complete an un- 
expired term as second vice-president, as 
will the treasurer, Richard Green, Wash- 
ington-Lee High School, Arlington, and 
the recording secretary, Eunice Smith, 
Christiansburg High School, Christians- 
burg. 

Additional members of the Board with 
terms expiring in 1959 and 1960 are 
Martha Anderson, Bedford High School, 
Bedford; Betty Lou Breeden, Garfield 
High School, Woodbridge; Joseph F. 
Gambill, Middle River High School, 
Weyers Cave; Beulah Jones, Covington 
High School, Covington; Elsie Proffitt, 
Andrew Lewis High School. Salem; Alpha 
Spitzer, Falls Church High School, Falls 
Church; Mary F. Turner, William Byrd 
High School, Vinton; Mable L. Williams, 
Hermitage High School, Richmond; 
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TRANSFER OF RECORDS .. 
Ina Doty, Logan (left), imme- 
diate past-president of the Utah 
Business Teachers Association, 
is shown as she transfers the 
association’s records to the new 
president, Iris Irons from Salt 
Lake City. 


Dorothy Cheatham, Halifax High School, 
South Boston; Lloyd Gaskins, Great 
Bridge High School, Norfolk; Ray 
Hooper, Virginia High School, Bristol; 
Anne McCall, Culpeper High School, 
Culpeper; Claire Craun, Waynesboro 
High School, Waynesboro; Sue Rowe 
Lambert, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond; Jackie Williams, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond; and 
Betty Browning, Wakefield High School, 


Arlington. 
Russell Johnston, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute, Richmond, and Carl 


Jorgensen, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, were chosen as the official dele- 
gates for the Virginia Business Education 
Association to the UBEA Representative 
Assembly at the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Associatien convention in Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


Louisiana 


Hulda Erath, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, acting president of the Louisi- 
ana Business Education Association, pre- 
sided at the annual business meeting of 
the association in Alexandria on Novem- 
ber 24. Madeline S. Strony, MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, spoke at the morn- 
ing session on “What Motivations Will 
Be Necessary in Our Shorthand Classes 
of Tomorrow?” 

Paul S. Lomax, professor emeritus of 
New York University, spoke at the lunch- 
eon session on “Better Guidance for 
Business and Business Teachers.” The 
annual meeting closed with a business 
machines demonstration conducted by 
L. M. Collins, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 

The Southeastern District meeting of 
the Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation was highlighted by an address, 
“Harmony in the Classroom,” by Hulda 
Erath, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
Following Miss Erath’s address, a panel 
discussion was held on the “Growth of 


the Teacher.” Louise Kinney spoke on 
“Office Experience,” Howard Norton’s 
topic was “Further Education,” Doris 
Sweat discussed “Service to Others,” and 
Wilda Douglas spoke on “Participating 
in Your Professional Groups.” Norval 
Garrett acted as moderator for this panel 
discussion. 

Luther Hodges of Kentwood High 
School and vice-president of the South- 
eastern Business Education District, pre- 
sided as chairman of this conference- 
luncheon meeting, which is held annually 
to promote the growth and advancement 
of business education. Louise Kinney, 
Baton Rouge High School, was elected 
vice-president of the Southeastern Dis- 
trict for the coming year. 

Mississippi 

Members of the Mississippi Business 
Edueation Association met November 1, 
at Delta State College in Cleveland for 
the annual state-wide Fall Conference. 
Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State 
College, conducted a typewriting demon- 
stration and lecture, “Teach It Right— 
The First Time.” Frank M. Herndon, 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
moderated a panel of business teachers 
in a question and answer period. 

Maxie Lee Work, University of Missis- 
sippi, president of the association, and 
Willie Ewell, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, vice-president, presided at the con- 
ference. 


WESTERN REGION 


Montana 

Officers elected for the 1958-59 year for 
the Montana Business Teachers Associ- 
ation are Earl Lutz, Lewistown, president; 
John Jones, Fort Benton, vice-president ; 
Meredith Bear, Cut Bank, secretary; and 
Ruth-Ann Schreaber, Belt, treasurer. 
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IN ACTION 


Mary Riley, Billings, is the UBEA rep- 
resentative from Montana. 

E. E. Wanous, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, San Francisco, spoke to the 
group. Margaret Chastain, Worland, was 
chairman of a panel on “Transcription 
and High Button Shoes.” Other members 
of the panel were Louise Waters, Man- 
hattan; Edward Kadrmas, Glendive; 
Howard Porter, Billings; Warren Smith, 
Joliet; Evelyn Isaac, Miles City; Beulah 
Morris, Great Falls; Earl Lutz, Lewis- 
town; and E. E. Wanous. 


Idaho 


Loretta Dunnigan, Coeur d’Alene, is 
the new president of the Idaho Business 
Education Association. Other officers in- 
clude Rose Prebyl, Pocatello, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert Rose, Boise, treasurer; and 
Ruth Anderson, Moscow, secretary. Hel- 
en Johnson is the UBEA-WBEA mem- 
bership chairman for Idaho. The state 
convention is scheduled for April 17-18 
at North Idaho Junior College. 

District No. 1 held its meeting on Oc- 
tober 6. Virgil Dalberg, Wallace, was 
chosen to serve a third term as chairman. 
Robert Kessell, University of Idaho, ad- 
dressed the group on “Standards for 
Business Edueation.” In the afternoon 
session, Harold Leffel and Robert Falk- 
ner, Spokane, Washington, conducted a 
discussion on automation. 

Dr. Kessell was also the speaker at the 
fall meeting for District No. 3 at Boise. 
He discussed “Bookkeeping Procedures.” 
Elizabeth Jensen, Caldwell, was elected 
president; Dorothy Lee, Boise, vice-pres- 


ident; and Nell Iddings, Boise, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The first fall meeting for District No. 
5 was held at Pocatello. A panel discus- 
sion, “Automation and Business,” was 
conducted by Frank Seeley, C. A. Tall- 
berg, and Charles Lamb, Pocatello busi- 
nessmen, and Stan Kendrick, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Sheldon Jones, 
Arimo, was elected president; Betty Max- 
well, Pocatello, vice-president; D. Platt 
Woodland, Arimo, secretary; and George 
E. Mylroie, Dayton, treasurer. 

Officers of District No. 4 are P. Alfred 
Riechers, Filer, president; and Dorothy 
Pressey, Twin Falls, vice-president. 


Oregon 


The Oregon Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be host for the 1959 Conven- 
tion of the Western Business Education 
Association to be held in Portland on 
March 18-21. 

Officers of the Oregon association are 
Elva Martin, Portland, president; 
Charles Wacker, Bend, vice-president; 
May Oka, Beaverton, secretary; and Dor- 
othy Reep, Hood River, treasurer. Edna 
Jesseph, Tillamook, is the bulletin edi- 
tor and Theodore Yerian, Corvallis, is 
consultant. 

Regional representatives are Grace 
Palmer, Hillsboro; Nina Nelson, Auro- 
ra; Wendell Heintzman, Albany; George 
Peterson, Eugene; Leonard Love,’ Coos 
Bay; Stewart Hopper, Eagle Point; Sa- 
rah Stein, LaGrande; Helena Edwards, 
Elgin; Veral Pederson, The Dalles; Ari- 
zona Sawyer and Glenn Hill, Portland. 


Nevada 


The Southern Nevada Business Educa- 
tion Association was organized in March 
1958. The first official meeting was held 
on May 15, 1958, at Boulder City. On 
September 27, the members met at Hen- 
derson and agreed to hold meetings each 
six-week term during the school year. 
They are working on projects for devel- 
oping uniform standards in business sub- 
jects and a course of study for advanced 
typewriting. 

The current officers are Lacreta Lope- 
man, Henderson, president; Carl Smith, 
Las Vegas, vice-president; Lavetta Der- 
felt, Las Vegas, secretary; Martha King, 
Boulder City, treasurer; and Richard 
Millhouse, Las Vegas, reporter. 


California 

Louis Gentile, president of the Cali- 
fornia Business Education Association, 
reports that the annual convention will 
be held Mareh 21-23, in Long Beach. 
Persons from industry, government, and 
business will speak at the general and 
subject area sessions. The theme of the 
convention is “What Does Business Con- 
sider Business Education?” Jack Bosna, 
convention chairman and president of 
the Southern Section, promises tours to 
Disneyland, Marineland of the Pacific, 
Knott’s Berry Farm, and the Long Beach 
Harbor. 

The Southern Section of CBEA held 
its annual fall meeting November 15 in 
the Beverly Hills High School. Reports 


(Please turn to page 40) 


Personality Traits in Business Classes 


Guidance Counselor's Role in Business Education 
Guidance in Work Experience Programs 
Cumulative Record in Guidance 
FBLA’s Contribution to Guidance 


in Business Education 


These and other topics so vital to the total program of 
business education are included in this 24-page reprint 
from the January 1958 issue of Business Education Forum. 
Copies are available at 50¢ each, 10% discount on 2-9 


copies, 25% discount on 10 or more copies. 


Order from United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


(A complete list of UBEA publications is available upon reauest) 
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Convention Briefs 


By JAMES CREWS 


University of Florida, Gainesville 


Under the direction of SBEA Presi- 
dent Theodore Woodward, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, the thirty- 
sixth annual convention of the Southern 
Business Education Association got 
underway at Columbia, South Carolina, 
on Thursday evening, November 27 and 
continued through Saturday noon, No- 
vember 29. Approximately 350 persons 
registered for the convention which cen- 
tered its program around the theme, 
“The Imperatives for Business Education 
in a Changing World.” 

On Wednesday evening, November 26, 
a preconvention meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the association was held 
to hear reports from each of the officers 
and state representatives and to check 
final plans for the convention. 

The initial activity of those arriving 
at the convention by early Thursday 
morning was the UBEA 10,000 Club 
Breakfast. The executive director of the 
United Business Education Association, 
Hollis Guy, presided at the breakfast. 
The status of UBEA-SBEA member- 
ships in each of the 12 southern states 
was reviewed. With several states already 
exceeding their membership goals for the 
year and other states anticipating reali- 
zation of their goals, confidence was ex- 
pressed by the UBEA president, Vernon 
Musselman, that the goal of 1700 mem- 
berships previously set for the Southern 
Region would be attained and probably 
exceeded. 


Representative Assembly 


Immediately following the UBEA 10,- 
000 Club Breakfast, Vernon Musselman, 
University of Kentucky, president of the 
UBEA, called the UBEA Representative 
Assembly to order. The Assembly was 
welcomed by the South Carolina repre- 
sentative, Maria Culp of Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina. Some 
of the topies discussed in the assembly 
were: (a) procedures for collecting dues 
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SBEA ... Theodore Woodward, immediate past-president of SBEA (left), is shown with 
the newly elected officers and members of the SBEA Executive Committee: Edna Long, 
secretary; Vernon Anderson, second vice-president; Z. S. Dickerson, president; James H. 
Wykle, Mississippi representative; Hulda Erath, first vice-president; William P. Warren, 
treasurer; Evelyn Howell, North Carolina representative; James Crews, editor; and Wilbur 
Lee Perkins, Louisiana representative. Other members of the SBEA Executive Committee 
are Evelyn Gulledge, Alabama; Ruth B. Carter, Arkansas; Frances Bartoszek, Florida; 
Zenobia Tye Liles, Georgia; Ethel Plock, Kentucky; Maria Culp, South Carolina; Sue 
Waddell, Tennessee; Sara Anderson, Virginia; Nora Goad, West Virginia; and Maxie Lee 
Work, regional membership chairman, Mississippi. } 


of unified associations, (b) the values to 
students and to the profession of stu- 
dent membership in the UBEA and 
SBEA, (c) the need for business educa- 
tion teachers and administrators to be 
included on evaluation committees that 
study high schools for accreditation pur- 
poses, and (d) business teacher certifica- 
tion and the use of teachers who are 
certified provisionally. 


Fellowship Dinner 


The first formally planned social ae- 
tivity for those attending the convention 
was the official reception which immedi- 
ately preceded the Fellowship Dinner on 
Thursday evening. Guests were received 
by the SBEA officers. 

At the Fellowship Dinner on Thursday 
evening, President Woodward presided 
and First Vice-President Z. 8. Dicker- 
son, Madison College, was the toast- 
master. Elizabeth O’Dell, University of 
South Carolina, who was chairman of 
local arrangements, welcomed the at- 
tendants to the convention. An address 
was given by J Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University, on the subject, “The 
Responsibilities of Business Education.” 
Dr. Hanna’s dominant theme was the 
role of colleges and universities in deter- 
mining high school curriculums and the 
value of high school business courses as 


college background. A review of the 
development of American high schools 
by Dr. Hanna revealed that in their early 
stages the high schools’ curriculums were 
dominated by the colleges and univer- 
sities. At present, most high schools make 
a serious attempt to develop programs to 
challenge their students’ abilities and are 
no longer preparing students for college 
via the route of traditional programs de- 
voted wholly to the sciences, mathematies, 
and foreign languages. According to Dr. 
Hanna, the real “threat to business edu- 
cation in the United States is not criti- 
cism but that a college education should 
be reserved for a few.” Business teachers 
need to examine their teaching to see if 
more can be accomplished in less time in 
high school. “Some schools fail to accom- 
plish in two years of typewriting and 
shorthand instruction what others are 
doing in one year,” he pointed out. In 
closing, the speaker emphasized that high 
school business courses offer a good, ex- 
ploratory background for students enter- 
ing colleges of business administration. 
To make such a statement most meaning- 
ful, Dr. Hanna reminded those present 
that there needs to be developed a closer 
articulation between business teachers 
and programs in high school and the 
teachers and programs in colleges of busi- 
ness administration. 
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Earlier in the program at the Fellow- 
ship Dinner, the national president of 
FBLA, Joseph Collier, Jr., Pamlico 
County High School, Bayboro, North 
Carolina, addressed the convention brief- 
ly. He paid special tribute to the foun- 
der of FBLA, Hamden L. Forkner, pro- 
fessor emeritus, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Collier expressed ut- 
most faith in the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America. He emphasized the public 
relations value of FBLA for teachers, 
students, and businessmen. 

South Carolina Open House was the 
final social event featured on Thursday 
evening. Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop Col- 
lege, was in charge. An interesting ar- 
rangement of a “country store” was used 
and numerous door prizes were awarded. 


FBLA Chapters Assist 

All FBLA sponsors and other teachers 
interested in FBLA attended a breakfast 
on Friday, November 28. Barbara Hum- 
phrys of the UBEA-FBLA National 
Office, was in charge. National and state 
FBLA officers were presented. Special 
recognition was accorded Mr. and Mrs. 
Hollis Guy and Dr. Forkner for the out- 
standing roles they had played in the de- 
velopment of FBLA. Gifts were present- 
ed to Mr. and Mrs. Guy and Dr. Forkner 
in behalf of the FBLA chapters in South 
Carolina. Dr. Forkner predicted that 
“when I return 21 years from now, we 
will have one million members and ten 
thousand chapters of FBLA.” 

Special recognition is due the many 
fine FBLA chapter sponsors and members 
in South Carolina who contributed so 
much time, effort, and talent to the 
SBEA convention. They assisted the 
business teachers in many ways as they 
planned for the convention. During the 
convention, many FBLA members acted 
as pages and assisted with a multitude of 
miscellaneous activities. Certainly, South 
Carolina can be proud of what FBLA 
means in regard to service and leader- 
ship among the boys and girls. Congrat- 
ulations, too, to the many fine sponsors. 

“The Imperatives for Business Eduea- 
tion in a Changing World” was the theme 
of the first general session on Friday 
morning as Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University, addressed the convention. Dr. 
Agnew reviewed some current events on 
the educational scene and suggested some 
directions in which education in general 
and business edueation in particular 
might be moving. A study of the Amer- 
iean high school by James B. Conant, 
president emeritus, Harvard University, 
was noted by Dr. Agnew as being the 
basis for a report which would include 
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among its recommendations the follow- 
ing: (a) eliminate small high schools, 
(b) lengthen the school day, (¢) empha- 
size foreign languages, (d) encourage 
girls to take science and mathematics, 
and (e) retain comprehensive high 
schools. This report is quite likely to 
have considerable influence in American 
education, according to Dr. Agnew. At 
present, Dr. Agnew observed, colleges are 
attempting to limit enrollment by speci- 
fying certain units for admission. Look- 
ing ahead, Dr. Agnew noted that some- 
one has said that in the future one-third 
of all collegiate credits would be earned 
by television. As automation increases, 
our shorthand and clerical training will 
need to be rethought, our bookkeeping 
courses must be re-examined, and type- 
writing instruction is going to become 
more important, commented Dr. Agnew. 
Finally, much of what has formerly been 
taught in high school business courses 
will be moved up to the junior college; 
that will make necessary a restudy of the 
high school business courses. 


Sectional Groups Meet 


Preceding Dr. Agnew’s address in the 
general session on Friday morning, greet- 
ings were extended to the convention by 
Lester L. Bates, mayor of Columbia, 
South Carolina, and by Robert L. Sum- 
walt, acting president of the University 
of South Carolina. Vance Littlejohn, 
The Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, responded in behalf of 
the members to those greetings. 

The sectional group meetings were in 
session Friday morning and again Fri- 
day afternoon. A variety of problems 
ranging from “Teaching Problems in the 
Independent School,” to “Grading and 
Standards in Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting” were discussed. 

In the Basie Business Group, Dorisse 
Garrison, Rule High School, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, presided. Vernon Musselman, 
University of Kentucky, spoke to the 
group on the topic, “Making Basie Busi- 
ness Subjects Interesting to Students.” 
“Don’t fight the academicians; join 
them” and “don’t continue to grow red 
carnations when the public demands 
white,” urged Dr. Musselman in his em- 
phasis on the point of view of business 
teachers regarding basic business sub- 
jects. One final suggestion to the teach- 
ers was “have a nose for news.” Capi- 
talize on the daily happenings in your 
community, state, and nation that have 
an application to basic business subjects. 

Katherine Green, Arkansas State Col- 
lege, presided in the Administration and 
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Supervision Section and Mearl Guthrie, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
moderated a panel discussion on “Busi- 
ness Education Keeps Step with New 
Horizons.” Discussants for the program 
were: Edna Gregg, East Tennessee State 
College; A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Mississippi; Betty Jean Henry, IBM 
Corporation; Frederick Basco, Arkansas 
State Teachers College, and Mildred Wit- 
ten, Georgia State Department of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta. 


“A New Look in Clerical Practice” 
was the topic discussed in the Clerical 
Practice Section at which William Bon- 
ner, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
presided. A. L. Walker, Virginia State 
Department of Education, was the speak- 
er and discussants were John Pendery, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati; Vernon Payne, North Texas 
State College; and Jack Barnett, West- 
ern Carolina College. The basic skills 
needed in the clerical practice area were 
classified in the following groups: (a) 
knowing, (b) doing, and (c)_ being. 
“Knowing” includes a knowledge of the 
organization of the business in which one 
is employed, social competence, promo- 
tional possibilities, and so on. “Doing” 
ineludes transcribing, typewriting, com- 
puting, and the like. “Being” includes 
personality traits and other factors. 


The Private Business School Teachers 
Section held a_ roundtable discussion 
moderated by the chairman, Milo Kirk- 
patrick, Jr., King’s Business College. 
The topic discussed was “Teaching Prob- 
lems in the Independent School.” Dave 
Ratchford, Evans College of Commerce, 
and Earl Zimmerman, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
were the discussants. In addition, the 
group heard DeVere Smith, University 
of South Carolina, diseuss “Business 
Schools’ Inspections and Upgrading.” 
Dr. Smith pointed out that business 
schools want to be inspected, and as a 
result, be accredited. Basie principles for 
effective accreditation were listed as fol- 
lows: (a) inspection and accreditation 
should be sponsored by an effective or- 
ganization, (b) well-oriented mechanics 
of procedure, and (c) a good end product 
(well trained graduates). “A good fue- 
ulty,” Dr. Smith said, “is the best means 
of selling a business college.” 

“How Can the Teaching of High 
School Bookkeeping and College <Aec- 
counting Be Improved?” was the topie of 
discussion by the Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Section. R. Norvall Garrett, 
Southeastern Louisiana College, was 
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chairman of the section and Harold Gil- 
breth, Winthrop College, was moderator 
of the panel. Some of the ideas discussed 
were grading schemes for bookkeeping 
and importance of the personality of the 
teacher in bookkeeping classes. Panel 
members in this section included Frances 
Saunders, Edgewater High School, Or- 
lando, Florida; Henry J. Ciolino, Fran- 
cis T. Nicholls Senior High School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; F. Kendrick Bangs, 
University of Colorado; and Roy Stev- 
ens, Florence (Alabama) State College. 

John Rowe, University of North Da- 
kota, spoke to the Secretarial Science 
Section on “Grading and Standards in 
Beginning and Advanced Typewriting.” 


Chairman of the section was Bonnie 
Nicholson, Bessemer (Alabama) High 
School. “The chief assignment of a 


teacher,” said Dr. Rowe, “is to be a moti- 
vator.” The teacher should have some 
objectives or standards and should de- 
velop the students’ understanding of 
these standards. Typewriting papers 
should be checked on a sampling basis— 
not every paper produced by a student. 
“Too, the concept of mailability should 
be developed by the typewriting teach- 
er,” said Dr. Rowe. 

The Colleges and Universities Section, 
whose presiding officer was Orus Sutton, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, par- 
ticipated in a discussion of “Business 
Edueation Curricula for the Changing 
World.” This discussion was moderated 
by Parker Liles, Georgia State College, 
with the following panel members: Ros- 
coe Allen, The Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Vernon Ander- 
son, Murray State College; Mrs. Ray 
Kinslow, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute ; 
and James Loyd, University of Florida. 
Relative importance of degree and non- 
degree programs; to what extent is dif- 
ferentiation of business education curric- 
ulums desirable and feasible; and the 
most satisfactory provisions for building 
upon foundations in shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, office practice, and other subjects 
which students may have had in high 
school were the three centers of discus- 
sion. There was general agreement that 
there was some value in the nondegree 
programs and consensus was that certifi- 
cation in business education should be in 
the field generally rather than in one 
narrow segment thereof. 

Gerald S. Robbins, Junior College of 
Augusta, Georgia, was the speaker for 
the Junior College Section. His subject 
was “The Junior College Business Edu- 
cation Triangle.” James R. Kantner, 
Gordon Military College, presided. 
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Discussion in the Secondary Schools 
Section was led by Dr. and Mrs. Floyd 
Crank of DeKalb, Illinois. Lela Hulette, 
Bald Knob High School, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, presided at the meeting. A 
summary. of the discussion revealed that 
the following ideas were most pertinent : 
(a) the business education curriculum 
should be kept close to the students and 
the community, (b) restructuring the 
business education curriculum will be 
necessary as changes take place in our 
society, (¢) scund guidance practices 
must be evident in the business education 
curriculum, and (d) business education 
curriculums should be planned so as to 
provide for all students who ean partici- 
pate profitably to themselves. 

On Friday evening at the convention 
banquet, President Woodward presided 
and introduced W. H. Calcott, the guest 
speaker. Dr. Calceott is dean of the Grad- 
uate School, University of South Caro- 
lina. His topic, “Today’s Environment,” 
was presented as a challenge to teachers 
to develop leadership in young people 
who will be directing the affairs of the 
world’s economic center—the United 
States. Dr. Calcott stressed not only the 
breadth of knowledge and understanding 
necessary in our educational program, 
but also the absolute requirement of 
training in moral and spiritual values. 
“This,” he said, “we must do or find our- 
selves with another Hitler, who may de- 
stroy us.” The Convention Ball followed 
the banquet. 


Brainstorming Used 


Brainstorming, a technique for group 
discussion which became popular in re- 
cent years, was used in the Saturday 
morning session with Hulda FErath, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafa- 
yette, presiding. Three discussion groups 
were formed to probe one area each as 
follows: (a) implementing the general 
education values of business education, 
(b) providing effective vocational busi- 
ness education programs, and (¢) pro- 
gramming for effective guidance and 
counseling in business education. 

Some of the ideas advanced to imple- 
ment the general education values of 
business education were: (a) improve 
communication skills, (b) develop desir- 
able personality traits, (¢) co-operate 
with other departments in a school, and 
(d) develop an appreciation of classical 
literature. Suggestions for providing ef- 
fective vocational business edueation pro- 
grams were: (a) realize that 60 percent 
of the future jobs in business do not ex- 
ist at present, (b) consider work simpli- 


fication in offices, (¢) hold a clinic with 
school administrators and businessmen, 
and (d) consider and study the cost of 
operating an office. The discussion 
group considering effective guidance and 
counseling in business education suggest- 
ed the following: (a) use community re- 
sources, (b) use audio-visual aids, (c¢) 
provide exploratory opportunities, (d) 
organize an FBLA chapter, (e) utilize 
library materials, and (f) consider the 
role of teacher, student, and parent in the 
guidance process. 

Special breakfasts were held on Satur- 
day morning for alumni from each of the 
following schools: George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Indiana University, 
New York University, University of Ken- 
tucky, University of Mississippi, and Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. A special luncheon 
was held for members of Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon on Friday. Mu chapter, University 
of Tennessee, was host for the occasion. 
Dorothy Veon, national president of 
DPE, presided, and George Wagoner, 
sponsor of Mu chapter, introduced the 
speaker, Herbert Tonne, New York Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Business Educa- 
tion in Other Countries.” Dr. Tonne 
highlighted the differences between educa- 
tion in Europe and education in the Unit- 
ed States. He urged business teachers to 
make their programs more efficient. 


Unification Proposal Approved 


At the closing session of the conven- 
tion, action was taken relative to a uni- 
fication proposal which would bring the 
present business education associations 
together for a more unified front in the 
field of business education. The proposal 
has already been approved by the United 
Business Education Association, Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Edueation Associa- 
tion, and Western Business Education 
Association. By a unanimous vote, the 
Southern Business Education Association 
also approved this new proposal. 

President Woodward expressed his ap- 
preciation for the unfailing loyalty of 
his associates for their work in making 
the convention a success and presented 
the new president, Z. S. Dickerson, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, who 
invited everyone to attend the 1959 con- 
vention. 

Marguerite Crumley, Assistant Super- 
visor, Business Edueation, Virginia State 
Department of Education, has been se- 
lected as State Chairman for co-ordinat- 
ing activities with the Southern Business 
Education Association for the convention 
at Virginia Beach, Virginia, November 
26-28, 1959. 
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Annual Convention at Portland, March 18-21 


The annual convention of the Western 
Business Edueation Association will be 
a joint meeting with the Oregon Business 
Edueation Association in Portland, on 
March 18-21. The Heathman Hotel will 
be the convention headquarters. Co- 
chairmen of the event are Glen Hill and 
Edith Smith of Portland. Other mem- 


bers of the convention committee are 
Leonard Carpenter, Elva Martin, and 
Virginia Shaw, Portland; Nina Nelson, 
Woodburn; and May Oka, Beaverton. 
“Business Edueation in Orbit” has been 
chosen as the convention theme. The fol- 
lowing schedule has been released by 
President Clisby Edlefson, Boise, Idaho: 


MOUNT HOOD ... A trip to Mt. Hood is included on the convention schedule. 


Wednesday, March 18, 1959 


4:30 p.m. OBEA Executive Board 

7:00 p.m. WBEA Nominating Com- 
mittee 

Thursday, March 19, 1959 

9:00 am. WBEA Executive Board 

12:00 Noon Luncheon 

2:15 p.m. Workshop Groups 
Basie Business 
Secretarial 
Typewriting 


4:15 p.m. TV in Typewriting 
6:30 p.m. Banquet 


Friday, March 20, 1959 


9:00 am. “Satellites in Business and 
Business Edueation” 
Solar Battery 
Data ‘Processing Centers 
Automation for Schools 
Film Loops in Typewriting 


11:45 a.m. Luncheon 
1:30 p.m. “Look Into the Future” 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
2:30'p.m. Election of OREA Officers 
3:00 p.m. Trip to Mt. Hood 
6:30 p.m. Banquet at Mt. Hood 


Saturday, March 21, 1959 


10,000 Club Breakfast 
UBEA Representative 
sembly 


7:00 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. As- 


Western Region (Cont. from p. 36) 


were made on the State CBEA Bulletin 
by Fred Cook, Stanford University, who 
also was in charge of Section 1, “Cook’s 
Recipe for Better Office Training.” Er- 
win Keithley, of University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, was in charge of Sec- 
tion 2, “The Key to Better Business Com- 
munication.” Norman Eisen, Whittier 
High School, was in charge of Section 3, 
“Some Problems and Answers for Work 
Experience and Merchandising.” Louis 
Gentile, Chaffey College, handled Section 
4, “New Areas in Business Edueation,” 
and Mrs. L. Morris, Ventura College, dis- 
cussed “Problems in Evaluating <Ae- 
counting Students” in Section 5. Lorne 
Cook, Pomona College, discussed “A 
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Cook’s Tour of the American Economy” 


in the general session. 


Washington 

Nearly 100 business educators attended 
the regular fall meeting of the Eastern 
Washington Business Education Associ- 
ation which was held at Cheney on No- 
vember 15, 

Helene Johnson, president, Medical 
Lake High School, presided at the busi- 
ness meeting. Four discussion groups 
met simultaneously. In charge of the ma- 
chines and office practice session were 
Wilbur Enderud, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, and J. Newton 
Morris, Richland. R. M. Kessel, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, acted as resource person 
for the bookkeeping group and Norman 


Thompson, Eastern Washington College 
of Education, in the basic business sec- 
tion. Laura Bombino of Coeur d’Alene 
High School led the discussion in stenog- 
raphy with Frances Sadoff, State Col- 
lege of Washington, serving as resource 
person, 

Officers elected are Al Danielson, Spo-— 
kane, president; Ruth McDonald, Walla 
Walla, vice-president; and Wilbur En- 
derud, Cheney, secretary-treasurer. 

The Western Washington Business Ed- 
ucation Association met at the University 
of Washington on November 8. Presi- 
dent Gil Koller presided at the meeting. 
Theodore J. Barnowe and A. Paul Horst 
of the University spoke to the group on 
the University entrance requirement 
changes. 


Bustness Kpucation Forum 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


FBLA Prize Winning Projects 


All chapters of the Future Business Leaders of America conduct 
projects that carry out the purposes of the organization. Many 
chapters enter reports of their most original projects in Event 2 at 
the annual convention. The 1958 award winning projects are pre- 
sented here as examples of activities planned by chapter members 
to further the aims of FBLA. 


COMMERCE STREET 


Members of the FBLA Chapter at Baton Rouge (Louisiana) 
High School prepared and presented a skit emphasizing the 
importance of the various business education courses in the 
curriculum. The setting is a curved street on which members 
of the Commerce Family live. The first person stands at the 
end of the stage holding the placard, Commerce Street. Four- 
teen other FBLA members hold the various other placards 
listed below. The lettering on each placard was large enough 
to be read by the persons in the audience. Since the placards 
were placed on exhibit following the program, illustrations 
were attached or drawn to describe each of the characters or 
members of the Commerce Family, who are: 

A—Commerce Street 

B—Timothy Typewriter (drawing of a typewriter) 

C—Polly Personal Letter (typewritten personal letter at- 


tached) 

D—Bobby Business Letter (typewritten business letter at- 
tached ) 

E—Tommy Tabulator (typewritten tabulated report at- 
tached ) 


F—Sally Shorthand (page of shorthand notebook attached) 

G—Tommy Typewriter (drawing of a typewriter) 

H—Mailable Mary (typewritten business letter attached) 

I—Jane Journals (completed journal page attached) 

J—tLou Ledgers (completed ledger page attached) 

K—Peter Personal (income tax return form, bank deposit 
slip, check, and bank statement attached) 

L—Mr. Financial Report (typewritten profit and loss state- 
ment attached) 

M—Vocabulary Building (drawing of steps starting at bot- 
tom with the word “pneumonia,” and continuing up through 
“knowledge,” “criticism,” “bureau,” and “angle.’’) 

N—Personal Qualities (drawing of neatly dressed secretary, 
a clock, telephone, calendar pad, transcribing machine, and 
other office equipment) 

O—Filing Cabinet (drawing of a filing cabinet) 

P—Model Secretary (placard carried by “Miss FBLA”) 

As the narrator introduces each person, he steps forward 
For the model secretary (Exhibit P), “Miss FBLA” came out 
on the stage. 


(Narrator reads.) 


The Commerce Department of Baton Rouge High 
Ts quite pleased to have this opportunity to drop by. 


Of the work in our section, we’re really quite proud; 
The aims and objectives we’ll show, if allowed. 


FrBpruary 1959 


Under proper guidance each student does aequire 
A knowledge of the business world, which all of us admire. 


Here’s our Commerce Family we’d like for you to meet; 
So we’ll start out on our journey down Commerce Street. 


Typing’s the first thing that you should learn 

If in the business world you’d like to earn. 

Not only in business but in private life, too. 

In college or at home this knowledge will help you. 


This is Timothy Typewriter, a friend of yours and mine; 
He’ll give you longer service if you just treat him kind. 
Strike the keys with ease and grace 

And soothe poor Timothy’s nerves, 

For you are the only person 

Whom poor Timothy serves. 


Meet Polly Personal Letter, a friend you all have used, 
And more often than not, all of us have abused. 

She’s really quite important; a lot on her depends; 

Be careful how you use her—she makes you foes or friends. 


And Bobby Business Letter we’d like for you to meet; 
His best can mean a bonus and his worst a bad defeat. 
His grammar’s quite important and his punctuation, too; 
A slip or miss in either one could cause a mighty stew! 


Tommy Tabulator is essential—a friend to all indeed; 

He gives the extra beauty that every letter needs. 

He causes lots of headaches and grumbles in the night, 

But what ve earth would you do without him to make your letter 
right 


Let’s turn the corner of the street and walk down Shorthand Lane! 
Some quite important members of our family still remain. 


Sally Shorthand’s a beauty, but her beauty isn’t all; 
She’s used for taking dictation, and stays ready for your eall. 


Tammy Typewriter is her pal, quite closely allied they, 
For Tammy’s used to put in print what Sally has to say. 


Mailable Mary lives in the lane and plays a leading role! 
She can make or break a business, or haven’t you. been told? 
A word misspelled, a comma out of place : 
Might make of pretty Mary, an outright disgrace. 


A curve in the lane, we’re back again, on Commerce Street to 
wander ; 
Bookkeeping and Accounting are the friends we’ll meet out yonder. 


The business twins who keep the books, we want you all to know; 
Jane Journals and Lou Ledgers are trained to help you so. 


The youngest of the family is Peter Personal ; 

He reconciles your statements from the bank at intervals. 

He pays your bills and taxes and keeps your budget neat 
And makes your private business records lucid and complete. 


Mr. Financial Report, the Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit 
and Loss 
Will show the business picture that helps advise the boss. 


Now here is a subject we’d like to distinguish, 
The excellent course of Business English. 

Tn this course much knowledge is gained 
About people and places and many things. 


Vocabulary Building is something you should know, 
If in the business field you plan to go. 

You learn about letters of every kind; 

Knowledge of these is a wonderful sign. 


Now here is a subject we’d like you to meet 
On our journey down Commerce Street. 
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We’ve spoken of all in preparing for this 

For Clerical Practice you shouldn’t miss. 

This course includes filing and typing, too; 

Payrolls and office procedures for you. 

Personal Qualities are essential, any businessman will say; 
We try to live those traits we learn each and every day. 
A typewriter is used in all kinds of ways 

You’ll never imagine the time it saves. 

A Filing Cabinet is necessary, too, 

To make much easier the job you do. 


All these qualities combined in one 
Can make all your jobs work or fun. 


But a person like this is very rare; 
There aren’t many of these a boss likes to share. 


Behold our Model Secretary whom we now greet; 
She’s symbolic of our Commerce Street. 


To attain these traits is our goal 

As in our story we have told. 

We hope you’ve enjoyed the people, we’ve had you meet 
On our very short journey down Commerce Street. 


THE SECRETARIAL BUREAU 


For the past six years the Business Department of Freeman 
(South Dakota) Junior College has carried on the work of a 
very successful business unit, a Secretarial Bureau. In Sep- 
tember of 1952 this organization had its beginning with four 
students working part time with a minimum of equipment. 

The Secretarial Bureau was organized (a) to provide part- 
time employment for students, (b) to serve the faculty and 
staff in duplicating tests and other instructional materials, (¢) 
to give business students actual office experience to equip them 
for full-time jobs, and (d) to serve as a means of supple- 
mentary income to the college. Since its organization, the 
Secretarial Bureau has developed into a sizeable enterprise 
with additional facilities and student employees. 

Services 

Although this is an auxiliary school enterprise, the bureau 
operates on a twelve-month basis. The Secretarial Bureau 
does many types of work for the personnel of the college as 
well as for organizations and individuals in the surrounding 
community, including the printing of church bulletins, finan- 
cial reports, copies of music, booklets, and programs; address- 
ing and sending out bulk mailing up to 5000 copies; dunlicat- 
ing tests and instructional material for instructors at the col- 
lege; and almost any other type of office work. During the 
past fiscal year the income from sales for the Secretarial Bu- 
reau totaled $2862.06. 

The student employees are organized in their work according 
to training, aptitude, and experience. The positions available 
are student managers, accountant, bookkeeper, order clerk, 
file clerk, and clerk typists. Emma Schmidt Hofer, sponsor 
of the FBLA chapter, serves as general manager. 


Procedures 


In an establishment of this type, definite procedures must 
be put into practice. The student manager is in charge of 
assigning individuals to work on certain jobs. This is done by 
means of a form which gives the following information: name 
of student, hour worked, job order number, and special instrue- 
tions. As each new job is brought in a job order is filled out, 
giving all information necessary for completing the job. Each 
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job order is prenumbered, put into a folder, and placed in a 
file, behind a “pending” guide. As students work on a job 
they sign in and out on the back of the job order, stating their 
accomplishments when they leave so that the next student 
will be able to continue without hesitation. When a job is 
completed, the job order is placed in the file behind the “com- 
pleted jobs” guide, whereupon the bookkeeper figures the bill 
and places the job order behind the “recorded jobs” guide. 
Periodically the accumulated job orders are arranged nu- 
merically and filed. 

Salaries are paid monthly and are based on actual time 
worked. Rates range from 45 to 70 cents an hour. Students 
earn from 30 to 200 dollars during the year. 

A very efficient and complete accounting system has been 
set up with the use of a cash receipts journal, a cash pay- 
ments journal, general journal vouchers, a general ledger, 
and subsidiary ledgers. The Secretarial Bureau has a sepa- 
rate bank account from that of the school; therefore, it is 
necessary to prepare deposits, to write checks, and to make 
bank reconciliations. A worksheet is prepared each month on 
which the necessary adjustments are made. Besides the regu- 
lar monthly financial statements, the accountant figures per- 
centages on all items on the profit and loss statement; that 
is, percentages of net sales. By comparing the figures with 
those on previous statements, the managers are able to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the workers and other factors involved 
in cost accounting. 

The facilities available have been greatly improved since 
1952. The Secretarial Bureau is located on the main floor of 
the Administration Building. The equipment includes one 
electric and three manual typewriters, a fluid duplicator, a 
stencil duplicator, an addressing machine with a file containing 
over 5000 address plates, a telephone, a file, many small ma- 
chines, and a counter for waiting on customers. 

The Secretarial Bureau has been a service to many through 
its work; but, more than that, it has provided educational and 
interesting work for a large group of Future Business Lead- 
ers of America. 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 17) 


mistakes, rushing through a project and having it be 
unusable when finished, going through the motions of 
working without any enthusiasm for the job, letting 
work stack up on the boss’s desk as well as her own, 
depending upon her boss to think for her. having no 
sense of total responsibility to pitch in and help others, 
and acting as if she were on a treadmill instead of re- 
alizing she is working with people. 

After many vears, I have come to the realization that 
teachers as well as students frequently do not under- 
stand the part an over-all general knowledge plays in 
job effectiveness. in general alertness, and in general 
mobility and usability of education. The importance of 
having a well-rounded education spanning many fields 
needs to be stressed. This gives a student a comprehen- 
siveness and versatility, lack of which often limits her 
sister secretaries to routine jobs. 


Business Epnucation Forum 


HOW DOES THE NBETests PROGRAM OPERATE? 


There are two series of the National Business 
Entrance Tests - Official Testing Series and 
General Testing Series - each withdifferent pur- 
poses. Careful consideration should be made of 
the purpose intended when ordering these tests. 
Although both series are similar in construction 
and cover essentially the same skills of achieve- 
ment, there are basic differences which are ex- 
plained in the succeeding paragraphs. 


Official Testing Series 


Tests inthe Official Testing Series are avail- 
able solely for administration at National Busi- 
ness Entrance Testing Centers, which could 
easily be your school. (Complete information 
about the Centers follows.) Testing Center spon- 
sors usually administer tests in April, May, or 
June of each year; however, testing throughout 
the year is also possible. The costs for the tests 
in this series are: 


Business Fundamentals and General 


General Office Clerical. . .. 
Machine Calculation ....... 1.00 


*One complimentary Business Fundamentals and General Infor- 
mation Test is furnished for each examinee taking one or more 
skill tests, Each examinee MUST take and pass this test to be 
eligible for a Proficiency Certificate, 


Included at no extra charge are the scoring, 
reporting, andconsultation services; administra- 
tor's manual; prepaid delivery of tests to the 
Testing Center; and Proficiency Certificates for 
the students who pass the tests. 


A National Business Entrance Testing Center 
may be established to serve one or more schools. 
Five examinees is minimum for establishing a 


One of the larger NBETesting Centers is at the Jones Commercial High 
School in Chicago. . . FBLA chapters encourage use of the NBETests, 


Testing Center - some centers have more than 
750 examinees. A form for registering your 
school as a Testing Center and detailed instruc- 
tions for operation of the Center will be sent upon 
request. The simple steps to follow in the Official 
Testing Series program are: ; 


Register your Testing Center with the Joint 
Committee on Tests 

Arrange with the examinees to take the tests 

Establish a date and administer the tests | 

Forward the tests to the official NBETests 
Scoring Center nearest you 

Make presentation of awards to examinees. 


Four Scoring Centers, under the supervision 
of outstanding business educators, are located 
strategically throughout the country to provide 
effective and prompt service. Scoring results 
are reported to sponsors of Testing Centers with- 
in two weeks following the administering of the 
tests. This permits local school administrators 
and business leaders to provide appropriate rec- 
ognition to successful examinees before the clos- 
ing of school. 


General Testing Series 


The General Testing Series is used in schools 
for grading purposes and in preparing students 
for the Official Testing Series. Business also 
makes use of the General Testing Series for em- 
ployment and placement purposes. Correction 
services and Proficiency Certificates are not 
available with the General Testing Series. The 
percentile table can be used in determining the 
achievement level attained by the various exam- 
inees. All six tests in the series are 50¢ acopy. 
They are: 


Business Fundamentals and General 
Information 

Bookkeeping 

General Office Clerical (including filing) 

Machine Calculation 

Stenography 

Typewriting. 


The administrator's manual and the scoring 
manual are complimentary with orders of $3 or 
more; they are 25¢ eachonorders of less than $3. 
Delivery charges will be prepaid when the order 
is accompanied by payment. 
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WHAT ABOUT RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY? 


National Business Entrance Tests are pre- 
pared by testing specialists and business educa- 
tors. Each test is reviewed by qualified office 
executives; in addition, the Joint Committee on 
Tests employs the services of aconsultant who is 
a nationally recognized expert in test construc- 
tion and measurement. 


Several graduate research studies have been 
made relating to the tests and their effectiveness 
in predicting successful employment and adjust- 
ments in office occupations. Dr. Herbert A. 
Hamilton received the Delta Pi Epsilon Award for 
an outstanding business education research study 
completed at New York University entitled ''Rela- 
tionship of Success in Beginning General Clerical 
Occupations to Achievement in the Informational 
and Skill Aspects of the General Office Clerical 
Division of the National Business Entrance Test 
Series.'' A seconddoctoral dissertation was com- 
pleted at New York University by Dr. John Howard 
Nelson on the effectiveness of the stenography and 
typewriting tests. Another doctoral study relating 
to the machine calculation test was completed at 
Yale University by Dr. George Madison. 


Persons interested in further evaluations of 
the NBETests are referred to recent editions of 
the 'Mental Measurements Yearbook"' edited by 
Oscar K. Buros. 


PERCENTILE TABLE 


A percentile table with detailed instructions 
for its use is provided with the tests. It is possi- 
ble to determine how well the examinees perform 
by comparing the test results of a Testing Center, 
a school, a class, or an individual examinee with 
the percentile table. 


The comparative results may be used by the 
school administrator, the business education su- 
pervisor, and the teacher in making necessary 
adjustments in curriculum, teaching techniques, 
or other phases of the educational program. 
Thus, in addition to their use as a basis for de- 
termining the marketable productivity of individ- 


ual examinees, the tests can be used as an over- 
all evaluation of the business education program, 
Businessmen are also able to use the compara- 
tive resultsasa basis for employment or advance- 
ment of their office personnel. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS Series #19-50 
Percentile Table for Participating High Schools and Colleges 
United States and Dominion of Canada 


PER BKG GEN OFF MACHINE STENO ‘TYPEWRIT BUS FUND ‘PER 
CEN 4 CLERICAL CAL GEN INFO CEN 
TLS Sec Gol Bec Gol Sec Col Sec Gol Sec Gol Sec Col Tus 
250 «6256 254 46264 236 «6260 172 «190 270 «284 84 «688 99 
90 210 «4224 224 «6242 198) 28 126 244 «266 84 90 
80 186 214 «6228 iso 10s 136 230 «260 714 «680 80 
180 «(104 210 «224 170 «(182 102 «130 224 «6256 72 #7 
70 170 «(186 204 222 164 «178 96 124 2s 250 7 76 70 
60 154 «172 194° «218 146 «(162 86 116 208 «244 74 60 
50 1360156 182 «212 130 «(146 7% 102 1940 «238 66 72 50 
40 128 «(136 172 «206 126 68 o4 182 «226 64 «670 40 
30 114126 156 «104 116 120 80 164 62 «66 30 
25 108 =120 144 «(190 lo 6118 52 158 60 64 25 
20 114 132 «(186 110 48 64 150 «(196 ss 62 20 
10 80 88 «6170 82 88 32 46 120 «(176 10 
Passing Passing 
Score 140 «(140 140 «(140 140 «(140 7s 170 Score 
Percent Percent 
Passed 57 7 “4 40 67 Passed 
Top Top 
Score 200 264 269 «6265 259 486261 191 25 6281 89 Score 
#Tests *Tests 
Taken 1122 «(186 486 2501 407 2764 «86428 6661 652 Taken 


Total skills tests - Secondary: 7875; College: 1278; Total 9153. 


GROWTH AND TRENDS OF NBETests 


The NBETests program owes its origin toa 
group of business teachers and office managers 
invited to a conference in 1930 by the late Pro- 
fessor Frederick G. Nichols atthe Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. The first series of 
tests, known as the National Clerical Ability 
Tests, was released in 1937. Following World 
War II, the program was taken over as a non- 
profit service project under the joint sponsorship 
of the United Business Education Association and 
the National Office Management Association. In 
1947, a new series of tests was released under the 
title, National Business Entrance Tests. They 
have been revised periodically to keep them in 
line with current office occupations skills. The 
tests are currently administered under the di- 
rection of the Joint Committee on Tests, United 
Business Education Association (NEA). The Na- 
tional Business Entrance Testing program has 
been a co-operative project of business educators, 
school administrators, and office and personnel 
managers for more than 20 years. Significant 
contributions have been made toward the growth 
and educational development of nearly 200,000 
examinees in hundreds of schools and businesses 
throughout this and neighboring countries. 


Jeet Committee on Teste, United Gducation 
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Your students deserve the best in determining their capabilities for emp oyment. Write to: _ 
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UBEA CALENDAR Med Products 
e N 
NATIONAL MEETINGS é esigned 


Future Business Leaders of America, } S Time d M 
Washington, D. C., June 14-16 oO ave ou an oney 


Allied’s New Abbreviated Longhand System, BRIEFHAND 


REGIONAL MEETINGS | The only abbreviated ‘longhand system in America that uses 
| nothing but the 26 letters of the alphabet. An average student 
Eastern Region, UBEA, Washington, D. C., will write BRIEFHAND in excess of 60 WPM within four to six 


weeks, 20 to 30 hours of classroom instruction. Not only is 
BRIEFHAND easy to learn, but it is easy to 
TEACH. A complete program of textbooks 
and supplementary aids. 


Mareh 6-7 
| Central Region, UBEA, Detroit, Michigan, 
March 19-20 


BASIC 30-LESSON TEXT. . « $275 
Western Business Education Association, COMPLETE 70-LESSON TEXT » + $3.75 
| Portland, Oregon, March 19-20 ues Allied’s New TYPING SKILL DRILLS 
ciation, Oklahoma City, June 18-20 | recente Mig incorporate, exclusively, words and symbols 


used in context. No nonsense lines of isolated words. Unique ‘'tone 
Southern Business _Edueation Association, | ee screens'' reduce eye strain, as well as facilitate the rapid computa- 
Virginia Beach, Virginia, November 26-28 ‘ tion of WPM. SPIRAL BOUND EDITION. . . $1.45 


| 
| Allied’s New THEORY and SPEEDBUILDING RECORDS 
1] America's first shorthand records to incorporate timely 
STATE AND AREA MEETINGS | amounts of instruction, as well as carefully graded dictation. 
The CORRELATED DICTATION AND INSTRUCTION ALBUM 
(nine records) correlates with all first semester Simplified 
texts, ALLIED'S SPEEDBUILDING RECORDS (three albums of 
five records each) are priced within the means of teachers 
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Alabama, Birmingham, March 20 
Arizona, Phoenix, Mareh 20 


California, Long Beach, March 22-24 and students everywhere. 
Chieago Area, March 28 | Correlated Dictation and Instruction "Album. . . . $8.50 
Georgia, Atlanta, March 19-20 Controlled Dictation for Speedbuilding Albums - $5.75 
| (Plus 50c shipping charges) eit 


Illinois, Peoria, Mareh 19-21 


Michigan, Detroit, March 20-21 | ALLIED PUBLISHER S, INC. 


Mississippi, Jackson, March 20 | 
North Carolina, Asheville, March 20 WHERE QUALITY IS THE KEYNOTE 
Oregon, Portland, Mareh 19-21 INC. 

Allied Building @ 645 S.E. Ankeny ® Portland 14, Oregon 


South Carolina, Columbia, Mareh 14 
Virginia, Roanoke, Mareh 13-14 CHICAGO BOSTON (Melrose) DALLAS LONG BEACH @ ATLANTA 


YOUR CHOICE OF TEXTBOOKS .. . 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 
Second Edition Fifth Edition 


By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso By Agnew, Meehan, ard L>oso 
Here is a plus book emphasizing integrated general A book that integrates and correlates all the related 
office procedures and skills, except those dealing with stenographic, secretarial, and general office skills and 
dictation and transcription, CLERICAL OFFICE knowledge that are necessary in a well-rounded train- - 
PRACTICE is designed for the nonstenographic stu- ing program for office occupations. SECRETARIAL 
dent when two office practice courses are offered or OFFICE PRACTICE provides a know-how of office 
for all students when only one course can be given. P 


Additional emphasis is placed on personality develop- procedures which can become the opening wedge for 
ment and desirable work habits. A correlating filing initial office employment and future advancement. A 
practice set, a workbook, and a set of achievement correlating workbook, a filing practice set, and a set 
tests are available. of achievement tests are available. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, Second Edition, can be used with both SEC- 
RETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE and CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Ecenomic Education ) 
Cincinnati 27 8 New Rochelle, N. Y. a Chicago 5 e San Francisco 3 e Dallas 2 
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Foremost office training text .. . 


Applied Clerical Practice 


by Friedman and Grossman 


e Complete course in office training with a built-in testing program 
Practical, workable projects in each chapter; four master reviews provide 


a basic testing program 


e Over 100 up-to-date illustrations enliven the text 
e Weaves subject matter and related skill areas into a pattern of 


interesting units of learning 


e Learning units include questions and exercises, business English, related 
clerical arithmetic, and personality development exercises 


e Workbook and Teacher's Manual available 


PITMAN Publishing Corp. 2 W. 45th St. New York 36 


Pitman — The First Name in Business Education 


Business Education Program 
In the Expanding 
Secondary School 


A basie source book for all busi- 

ness edueators describing the 

characteristics of a good business 

\ education program in the see- 
Yondary school in terms of hous- 
ing, equipment, teaching 
aids; teachers; supervision; se- 
lection, guidance, placement, and 
follow-up: extraclass activities; 
co-ordinated work experience; 
adult evening classes; and re- 
search. Includes evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the teaching 
in shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, basic business, distribu- 
tive occupations, and clerical 
practice. 

160 pages — 1957 
Cloth binding $2. Flexible binding $1.50 


Order from: 


UBEA - 1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


GUIDE TO RESEARC 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


@ Nature and Purpose of Research in 
Business Education 


@ Planning a Research Study in 
Business Education 


@ Methods for Conducting Business 
Education Research 


@ Research Tools and Sources of 
Information 


@ Writing the Research Study in 
Business Education 


@ Evaluation of Completed Business 
Education Research 


80 pages 1957 $1.25 


Order from: 
United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
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